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value—that 
means a 
lifetime of 
perfect service 


STEINWAY pianos are built 
the way all fine mechanisms 
are constructed—carefully, 
step by step. The best mate- 
rials go into them, the most 
skilful craftsmen work upon 
them. They are precision in- 
struments . .. sensitive, strong 
and true. And they last @ It is 
no uncommon thing for a 
Steinway to give half a cen- 
tury of perfect, faithful ser- 
vice. Fifty years of pure and 
glorious tone, fifty years of 
pleasure and entertainment. 
An instrument such as this is 
an investment that pays for 
itself—-whatever the price— 
many, many times over @ Yet 
the price of the Steinway is 
far less than one might ex- 
pect for so fine an instrument. 
... And even that price may 
be paid in convenient instal- 
ments, beginning with 10%, 
and extending over two years! 
A new Steinway Upright 
piano can be bought for $875, 
Grands $1475 and up. Used 
pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th 
Street, New York City. 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortatis 


When writing to Steinway & Sons, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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ACTIVE woman ; 


'O be active you must 

have shoes that are 
comfortable. To be mod- 
ern your shoes must be 
smart. 

Cantilevers offer you 
both complete comfort 
and true good looks. They 
are caressing and light 
from the first step on. 
They fit the foot like a 
fine silk stocking, and 
they are designed with a 
true understanding of to- 
day’s fashion trends. 










One of the many Cantilever Styles— eee | 
comfortable and smart. Any pair 
you choose will be fitted scientifically. 
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ANTIWEVER 
SHOES 


W omen’s—Men’s—Children’s 


The telephone directory will give you the 
address of a Cantilever Store near you. If not, 
please write the Cantilever Sales Corpora- 
tion, 410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, - 
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The Journal 5s Who and Why 


_ HIS number opens with a 
story of the kind of traveling 
among other peoples that brings 
understanding. Its writer, Jo- 
sephine Schain, and the friend 
who toured Iraq and Persia with 
her, sometimes shocked Western 
officialdom by ignoring it and 
going straight to the Arabs, by 
living among them as very few 
Westerners and certainly very few 
women do. They went with no 
ax to grind, with no official pur- 
pose to serve. Miss _ Schain, 
whom we have persuaded to give 
us a few leaves from her bulging 
notebook, is Secretary of the 
Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War. She is, needless 
to say, interested in international 
affairs. She made her trip in that 
spirit. Naturally, we have not 
asked Miss Schain to condense 
her observations on the political 
and social conditions of the peo- 
ple of the Near East in this brief 
article, but to give us high lights 
from the story of two women 
traveling in an wtnusual and 
friendship-making way. 


Aca we carry on an article 
discussion in fiction form. 
That yellowish title, “Kept Hus- 
bands,” asks in a very entertain- 


' ing story the question, Can mar- 


riage succeed when a woman 
supports a man? Why not write 
us any convictions you may have 
on the problem 
that Helen Louise 
Walker writes 
about here? Any- 
how, enjoy the 
story. 


te the good old 
phrase, Mildred 
Adams needs no 
introduction to 
this audience. Her 
“personalities” o f 
political ieaders, 
artists, actresses, 
have been out- 
standing features 
of the Citizen-Jour- 
nal for several 
years, not to men- 
tion articles on 


this, that and the Josephine 
other subject from 
Spain to Washington. In the 


days of agitating discussion of 
the flapper, Miss Adams spoke 
up in interpretation of the 
younger generation. Now we 
turn to her to tell us about the 
strange new long-skirted figure 
now appearing everywhere. How 
deep do the new styles go in the 
manners and mind of the young- 
er generation? 


i there is really to be “Educa- 
tion for Everybody,” there 





must be many more educators 
such as Ethel Richardson Allen 
—the California educator whose 
picture, by her will, does not ap- 
pear with the article about her 
work. Mrs. Alien is one of the 
American delegates at the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, now in 
session at Kyoto. Mrs. Winifred 
Starr Dobyns, who tells the 
truly thrilling story of Mrs. 
Allen’s work in California, is the 
long remembered author of “The 
Lady and the Tiger,” published 
in this magazine a few years ago. 


HE writer of this month’s 

article in the Department of 
International Relations has re- 
cently been very much in the 
pubiic eye. Drew Pearson, a 
member of the Washington staff 
of the Baltimore Sun, is the cor- 
respondent who testified dramat- 
ically at the Shearer hearings 
concerning the sympathy of cer- 
tain naval experts with that pro- 
fessional advocate of the Big 
Navy. Mr. Pearson’s article is 
on a subject about which he has 
expert knowledge — the Pan 
American Arbitration treaty. 


UTH O’BRIEN, chief of the 

Textile Division of the 
United States Department of 
Agricuiture, contributes another 
helpful article in our department 
of scientific advice to housekeep- 
ing executives in 
clubhouse and 
home. This time 
her theme is the 
right and wrong 
of curtains. In the 
next number an- 
other expert— 
Lydia Ray Balder- 
ston, professor of 
home economics at 


Teachers College, 
New York, will ad- 
vise on Kitchen 
Aids. 


A SPECIAL fea- 
ture of this 
number is a page 
of reviews of chil- 
dren’s books. The 
reviewer is Sophie 


Schain L. Goldsmith, who 
has for several 
years had charge of choosing and 


reviewing books for the Horace 
Mann School, New York, besides 
writing about children’s books 
for other magazines and publish- 
ing some of her own. The idea 
is to equip you to meet Children’s 
Book Week and Christmas. 


MBS. SUMNER McKNIGHT, 
: who writes on “Voting Hab- 
its,” is prominent in the League 
of Women Voters and other 
forms of women’s activities. 




















When writing to the Cantilever Sales Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Libbey Glass a Revelation! 


THERE is a distinctive beauty in Libbey 
No-nik Glassware. It is the beauty of pur- 
pose, not incidental ornamentation. This is 
the type of beauty sought by hotelmen. It 
is the quality that leads James A. Levie, 
manager of the smart Lido Country Club of 
Long Island, to say that “Libbey Glassware 
is a revelation.” 

The beauty of Libbey Glassware is the 
charm of rare simplicity, of smooth, effi- 
cient contour, of clear, sparkling uniformity. 
There is no mistaking the fact that this is an 
ideal hotel glassware. 

At a cost that may surprise you, you can 
obtain Libbey ware in every article of glass 
necessary for the proper functioning of a 
modern hotel. Every Libbey product has 
the protective non-chippable rim. 
Libbey tumblers have the graceful 


Libbey bulge that reinforces the 


ibbe 


side-walls. These two features reduce re- 
placements fifty per cent. Efficiencies such 
as these enable you to please your patrons 
with thin-blown glassware that’s unusually 
sturdy; permit you to set your tables gra- 
ciously, yet sensibly. 

See the complete Libbey line at your job- 
ber’s, at our New York display rooms, 200 
Fifth Avenue. Or at our Toledo factory. 
The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


7 7 7 
GuARANTEE: If any No-nik Safedge glass 
becomes chipped on the rim from any cause 
whatever it will be replaced free of cost, or 
the purchase price refunded, on its return to 
the jobber from whom it was purchased. 
Because all glassware is fragile, this 
guarantee, of course, does not cover 


breakage. 


Vlo-nik 


Safedge GLASSWARE 









































When writing to The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 


















































Wyndham, Paris 


THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


The foremost woman scientist of the world is a guest in this country. 

Mme. Marie Curie, co-discoverer of radium with her late husband, 

came to accept, at the hands of President Hoover, a check for $50,000 

from American friends to buy radium for the Cancer Hospital at War- 

saw. This is the second gift of radium from America to this famous 

scientist (as modest as she is great), who, refusing to profit by her dis- 
covery, has given it to help suffering humanity 
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A camel caravan pauses a moment on a great Persian highway 


near Hamadan 


BROADWAY TO BAGHDAD 


As Glamorous as an Arabian Nights Tale Is This Story of the Adventures 
of Two Modern American Women in Making Friends 
with the People of the Near East 


HE pontoon bridge across the 

Tigris leading into Baghdad 

was crowded with people from 

the four corners of the earth. 

Men in flowing white abbas, 
men in Western dress, in brilliant hued 
garments from the East, women in 
black but also in gorgeous heavy silk 
of pale pastel shades that brightened in 
the rosy glow of the late afternoon sun- 
light. As we drove along the swaying 
bridge, a man in a white robe jumped 
on the running board of our car and 
said, “Are you Miss Schain?” Shades 
of the magic carpet! Was it really I 
who answered “yes” and took the en- 
velope he handed me! 

It was a note of welcome to Baghdad 
from an American friend with whom, 
on an evening six months before, at the 
corner of Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, I had made an engagement 
for Baghdad on this very date. 

We had just spent some hours, that 
evening, with a group of people inter- 
ested in Near East affairs. During our 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 
Photographs by the Author 


chat, I mentioned the fact that my travel 
fund had grown to such proportions that 
I expected to take a trip through the 
Near East as far as Iraq and Persia a 
few months later. My friend, about 
ready to start for Asia by way of Japan 
and China, had the same ambition. We 
were both interested in questions of in- 
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Iraq and Persia. The broken line marks 
the route taken 
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ternational relations; both hoped 
through our trip to get a better idea of 
the point of view of the people in the 
countries we were to visit. So we made 
our compact, and went ahead with our 
plans. 

We spent much time in getting our 
letters of introduction, planning always 
to present them to nationals first—a 
policy that we carefully followed. Also, 
we went representing—nothing. On 
every side we met the question, “What 
are you here for?”—due, I suppose, to 
the rarity of untagged American trav- 
elers in that part of the world. “We 
are trying to educate ourselves,” was 
our honest answer, and when we made 
it clear that we were in no way con- 
nected with the government, or social 
or religious movements, but just two 
women trying to understand other civ- 
ilizations, all sorts of interesting doors 
were opened to us. 

Until I met my friend in Baghdad, I 
had traveled alone part of the time, part 
of the time with other friends—across 











Rock carving near Persepolis, the old “home town’ of Darius and Xerxes 


Europe, through Egypt, Palestine, Syria 
—each, of course, a story in itself. But 
this article must begin at Damascus, 
from which I made a long, hard dash to 
my goal. At Damascus I heard there 
was trouble on the stretch of Arabian 
desert between me and Baghdad. The 
last two convoys traversing the route 
had been held up, and there had been 
serious shooting. Finally it was ar- 
ranged that British armored cars would 
escort those who were waiting to cross 
the desert, and so we set forth, in a 
long line with the armored cars at im- 
pressive intervals. It was a mad race 
from Friday morning at seven to Satur- 
day night at six when we finally arrived 
at Baghdad, after thirty-five hours of 
continuous driving. 


Arab Hospitality 


UR policy of presenting our Arab 
() letters of introduction first, did 

not make us very popular with 
the resident Westerners, but gave us the 
entrée we wanted. Many Arab homes 
were opened to us. Right here let me 
dissipate a common American misunder- 
standing. All Arabs are not Bedouins. 
The Bedouins are the roaming desert 
people who live in tents and tend their 
flocks, as so picturesquely described in 
the Bible. The city Arabs are of all 
classes. Many of them dress as West- 
erners do, have been educated, talk sev- 
eral languages and live very much as 
we live. 

We met King Feisal, the Arab leader 
with whom the name of Lawrence is 
so closely associated in the West. He 
reminded me more of a cultured college 
professor than an Arab war leader. But 
meeting the King was not so unusual. 
We had the rare opportunity of meet- 
ing his Queen. She is tall, auburn- 
haired, and the night I met her she was 


dressed in a bronze-colored lace evening 
gown. Her two daughters wore pink 
chiffon velvet evening dresses and looked 
quite like any modern flappers with their 
hair bobbed. It seemed so inconsistent 
to me—from my Western point of view 
—that they should have to put on heavy 
black veils when they went out on the 
street. 

From Baghdad we took several short 
auto trips:—to Babylon, with its vast 
ruins; to Kish, the first capital of Baby- 
lonia after the flood, and to Birs Nim- 
rud, where we climbed a “ziggurat,” 
supposedly the Tower of Babel. 

The most interesting of these places 
was Najaf, ranking next to Mecca 
among Shia Mohammedan holy of holies. 
Here is the tomb of Ali, the great 
Imam and martyr. The Shias have 
the general reputation of being more 
fanatical than the Sunnis, the other 
great branch of the Mohammedan faith, 
and until quite recently the gates of the 
city of Najaf have been closed to non- 
believers. We approached with bated 
breath, for no telling what adventure 
lay ahead. 

Up a long slope of yellow sand we 
drove, under a brilliant blue sky. For 
miles on miles it stretched, a vast, glit- 
tering expanse with no object in sight. 
Then away ahead on the skyline some- 
thing flickered like the glare from sun 
striking glass. As we came nearer it 
grew brighter, and slowly out of the dis- 
tant sand rose a golden dome, the dome 
of the Mosque of Najaf, built over the 
grave of the great Imam. As we drove 
on, in silence, smaller domes of green- 
blue glaze began to appear, marking the 
graves of other outstanding Shia figures 
brought from far and wide to lie under 
the shadow of the great Mosque. The 
approach to Najaf is like a scene from 
a magic world. 

We drove straight to the Chief of 
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Police, who has his headquarters out- 
side the main gate; we presented our 
rather unusual letter of introduction to 
him and explained that we also had a 
letter from the Minister of Awkaf at 
Baghdad to the Killidare. The Minis- 
ter has charge of the national religious 
fund and the Killidare is the chief mul- 
lah in charge of the keys of the mosque. 
In Najaf this is very important, for 
the Mosque treasury is rumored to con- 
tain uncounted wealth and jewels of 
fabulous value. 


An Escort of Soldiers 


to the Killidare, and he sent back 

word that we would be welcome. 
An escort of Iraqui soldiers was fur- 
nished us, and we entered the city of 
Najaf with its vaulted streets, dark and 
cool compared to the heat of the open 
road. Naturally we attracted attention. 
Very few unveiled women have wan- 
dered along the cobbled streets of Najaf. 
A crowd followed us. We stopped at 
an open shop to buy some of the crystals 
for which the city is famous, and addi- 
tional police had to be called in to help 
clear the way. 

We went as near the Mosque as we 
dared—non-believers being forbidden to 
enter. It was covered with beautiful 
mosaics, and inside the courtyard we 
could see niches where the ceiling was 
hung with cut glass pendants. Down 
narrow streets where two people could 
barely pass each other, we followed a 
guide until we came to the house of the 
Killidare. We left our escort of soldiers 
and mounted high stone steps to a large 


A RUNNER with a note was sent 


room opening on a court. Here we 
were entertained by the Killidare, a 
large, swarthy gentieman with black 





Part of the escort on the dangerous road 
from Damascus to Baghdad 
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beard and a very large mouth filled with 
very white teeth which he opened very 
wide when he laughed as he sat cross- 
legged in his chair. We had an able 
interpreter with us, and the conversation 
lasted for about three hours. We dis- 
cussed the position of women, the need 
of education, the future of Iraq, and the 
Shia religion, with our most affable host. 
In the far corners of the room, a couple 
of other mullahs glowered at us. 
Meanwhile food was served us, one 
thing at a time, as is the custom in that 
part of the world. It was the first time 
I ever ate sweet lemons or drank the 
bitter coffee of the South. Reluctantly 
we left, for we were due to visit Ker- 
bela, where Hussein is buried, and to 
try to get back to Baghdad that night. 


Busy Days in Baghdad 


E spent many busy days in and 

around Baghdad. One time-con- 

suming responsibility was the 
selection of the men in whose hands we 
were to place our precious lives for the 
long and off-the-beaten-track trip we 
planned through northern Iraq and 
Persia. Many were the interviews be- 
fore anything like a final arrangement 
was made, but at last an Assyrian chauf- 
feur and a Persian interpreter were en- 
gaged. The chauffeur at first gave 
signs of being most disagreeable—the 
result of the dog’s lite he, along with 
most of his class, must lead in Persia, 
but he soon softened when he found 
we meant to treat him like a human be- 
ing, sharing our food with the two of 
them, and showing an interest in their 
welfare during the journey. Faithful 
protectors they were, always watching 
out to see that nothing happened to us. 
And to reading these lines with 


any 





The entrance to the beautiful graveyard 
at Shiraz where Hafiz is buried 





The palace of the Shah at Teheran, Persia's ancient capital 


hearts leaning toward Persia, I recom- 
mend Andrew and Johnny—two men 
and a car, incidentally, for $22 a day. 
To Mosul, our first point of call, we 
followed the route that had been  sur- 
veyed for the Berlin to Baghdad Rail- 
road. This was the only part unfinished 
when the war broke out. Many were 
the political tidbits that we picked up 
about the part that railroad played in 
the world disaster—but this is a travel- 
ogue and not a political dissertation. We 
had been permitted by the British au- 
thorities to visit Mosul only because we 
were invited to be the guests in the 
family of a prominent Arab, whose 
brother | had known in New York. 
Like all homes in the Near East, theirs 
was surrounded by a high mud_ brick 
wall. We occupied the men’s quarter, 
entered through a large wooden gate 
that was opened with a huge iron key. 


Their living-room floor and walls were 


covered with rugs; chairs and couches 
lined the wall. The furniture in the 
bedrooms and dining-room was similar 
to ours but the kitchen had no modern 
conveniences. 

The Arabs are perfect hosts. Nothing 
was too good for us. We met an im- 
posing array of notables: sheiks of lead- 
ing groups, heads of old families, and 
the patriarchs of three Christian sects 
as well as white-bearded old mullahs, 
and, in the usual privacy, groups of 
women, to whom I gave good old-fash- 
ioned lectures on women’s rights. 

From Mosul we drove through the oil 
region near Kerkuk, where are the fa- 
mous oit wells that have played such an 
important part in internationa! affairs 
the past twenty years. The next day 
brought us to the Persian border at 
Khanikin, a beautiful place among palms 
and orange groves. Here we struck the 
main route between Baghdad and Te- 
heran, the route over which Cyrus, Alex- 


ander, Genghis Khan led their cohorts 
in days gone by. The road today is a 
modern highway well graded and paved, 
owing to the efforts of the British dur- 
ing the World War. Persia, it will be 
remembered, was neutral, but the Brit- 
ish occupied the western section and the 
Russians the northwestern part around 
Tabriz, and today Persian political issues 
pivot around the fact that Russia still 
claims a sphere ef influence in the north 
and England in the south. 


On a Persian Highway 


LL roads are interesting, but what 
words it would take to describe 
that route adequately. Scenically 

it is beyond compare, with huge snow- 
capped mountains, great canyons with 
clay of brilliant orange, blue and green 
all toned together by an amethyst haze, 
peculiar to Persia. Storks by the thou- 
sand flew along the fields, and count 
less vultures, eating the bodies of cam 
els and mules left to die by the side of 
the road. And then the great human 
drama—tfor it is a road crowded with 
people! There are no railroads in Per- 
sia, and much of the transportation of 
goods from the interior comes over this 
road headed for the Pers‘an Gulf. Great 
camel caravans rest beside the road dur- 
ing the daytime, for they travel at night. 
Little donkeys trudge along, under 
loads which often completely cover them 
except for their faces and feet. Four- 
horse wagons, high-powered American 
auto trucks, people on foot and on 
horseback, Arabs, Kurds, English, Per- 
sians, Indians, Russians, Turks and 
tribes people of varying costumes—make 
up a marvelous medley. Even the equi- 
page is colorful— white horses with their 
feet and manes bright with henna, wa- 
gons gaily decorated, and Persian rugs 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Times Wide World 


More rapidly than we can record in print, 
skirts go down and waists go up. The 
flapper is passing, while Miss 1929 (right) 
approaches the miss of twenty years ago 
(left) in modes and manners 
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Courtesy, B. Altman & Co. 


‘The Flapper’s Successor 


She is Graceful, Potsed, Feminine. 


and Cover Her Knees by Day. 


Her Gowns Dip to Her Ankles at Evening 
Her Ideas and Ideals Forecast 


Not Only a New Type of Girl but a New Age 


66 HE Queen is dead. Long 
live the Queen.” The 
flapper dynasty has come 
to an end, and the young 


person of 1929-30 has a 
new model and a new ideal. So recently 
has she come to the throne that her 
subjects are not yet agreed upon her 
name. Some speak of the return of 
Femininity, some whisper that she is the 
youngest daughter of the Siren, come 
with her mother’s ancient arts to lighten 
the monotony of a practical and mecha- 
nistic age. 

But however she is called, her advent 
threatens to upset the entire order of 
things as it has been established since the 
war. It is not alone a matter of the 
length of skirts and the locus of the 
waistline. This time Paris has sent us a 
new type, or a new version of an old 
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one, and her appearance challenges the 
attention of thoughtful women as well 
as of those who are merely smart. 
Advertising artists, fashion journals, 
rotogravure sections, movie screen and 
stage have already made familiar her 
outward semblance. She is tall and 
slim, she wears her hair pinned softly at 
the nape of her neck. Her figure has 
regained its feminine curves, her own 
waistline and the waistline of her clothes 
coincide, but in exchange for those con- 
cessions she has been forbidden hips. In 
the evening her gown falls softly to her 
feet, or trails its shining length behind 
her on the floor. At afternoon parties 
it seeks her long disregarded ankles, and 
even on the golf links or in the motor 
her tweeds are cut well below her knees. 
But it is whispered that the lady (for 
that forgotten Victorian word bids fair 


to be once more descriptive) of 1929-30 
is to be more than a clothes horse. The 
ideal is a combination of the best of 
Europe with the best of America, a com- 
promise between what Paris thinks 
women should be, and what New York 
knows hers are. She is young, for 
America itself is too young to find much 
charm in mature heroines, but she is no 
longer an unformed adolescent. She has 
a certain charm of manner, she can 
move across a drawing room floor with- 
out stumbling over rugs or breaking into 
a tap dance. She is equally at home in 
the field of sports. Some of her clothes 
may suggest the eighties or the nineties, 
but she is as modern as the airplane 
that takes her across the continent. She 
may be recovering the lost skill in man- 
aging men which was the pride of that 
dim period, but she also knows all that 
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the flapper has learned in the meantime. 
Therefore she can afford to be a lady 
without fearing to be thought a.prude, 
and there are signs that she is doing it. 

It is a pleasant prospect for eyes that 
are weary of serried ranks of beige col- 
ored legs and bumpy ankles, for ears 
tired ot raucous speech and pert wise- 
cracks. The only difficulty is that such 
cultured and charming creatures as are 
demanded by the deeper implications of 
the mode are not created by exchanging 
a knee-length skirt for one that sweeps 
the floor. But that is a detail which 
fashion answers by taking refuge in the 
plaintive line that echoes on every 
vaudeville stage, “Whatever made you 
bring that up?” 

To women busy about other affairs it 
may seem that this new type, at least so 
far as her clothes are concerned, has 
sprung into life as suddenly as a mush- 
room after a damp night. But as a 
matter of fact she has been on the way 
for a long time, and her history is illu- 
minating for the light it sheds on the 
forces that rule the changes in women’s 
clothes. 

She is the product of no single force, 
the brain child of no one authority. 
Many things have contributed to her 
make-up, from the general prosperity of 
the country which has made possible her 
luxurious garments, to the efforts of a 
battery of stylists who have helped to 
popularize them. Moreover she comes 
as a logical reaction from too many 
years of flapperdom, she is the romantic 
creation of a world grown. slightly 
weary of knees and realism. ‘Therefore 
she has behind her the powerful forces 
of economic determinism and_ social 
change. 

Ever since the war Paris has been 
yearning to get women back into intri- 
cate and essentially feminine clothes. 
Her silk manufacturers wanted to sell 
more yards per gown, her couturiers 
longed to display their skill in clothes 
no power machine could imitate. But 
there seemed to be nothing that could 
be done about it. American women 
were the only ones that had money, and 
they were revelling in the freedom they 
had found in wartime uniforms and 
dresses for efficiency. There was an 
abortive attempt made in 1922 to get 
skirts down to the ground in the name 
of a dead Egyptian king, but it lasted 
only one season and then they shot up 
again higher than ever. 


The Fashion Campaign 


HIS time fashion leaders laid plans 

far ahead, and now they are reap- 

ing the harvest of a crop planted in 
the dark of the moon and tended with 
the utmost care for detail. They have 
the advantage of a public prepared by 
a long campaign, and of a moment 
which for many reasons is ripe for their 
new creations. 


It is three years since the smartest of 
French advertising artists began draw- 
ing ladies whose hair, in the midst of a 
bobbed world, was knotted at their 
necks, and whose figures were neither 
athletic nor angular, but softly graceful. 
They wore gowns which were subtly 
molded to their bodies. They looked 
like nothing which was at that time to 
be seen in this country, but there was 
about them an indescribable and allur- 
ing charm. 

Two years ago the ankle length eve- 
ning gown which called itself a ‘robe 
de style’ made its shy way into the 
mode. Pretending it was a sort of un- 
official masquerade costume, it brought 
back the forgotten grace of long skirts 
and afforded a grateful change from the 
narrow knee length slips that lived up 
to their name by sliding half way up the 
thigh when one sat down. 


The Débutantes’ Revolt 


AST winter the new trend showed 
L clearly among New York débu- 

tantes. They had looked over their 
older sisters who had “come out” as 
flappers and had decided they would nox 
do. Fully half of them received their 
mother’s triends at the début in gowis 
that swung to their ankles. Still pic- 
turesque, still carrying the air of mas- 
querade, they were by now a genuine 
part of the season’s style. Girls whose 
heads had been bobbed since earliest 
childhood had hair long enough to pin 
in flat swirled knobs. Their bouquets 
were formal, and their manners held a 
tinge of long absent grace. 

It was the outward sign of a revolu- 
tion that grew stronger every month. 
Summer sun tan modes and the frank 
display of nearly naked bodies at beach 
resorts seemed to say that it was only a 
false alarm, but the discerning ones 
noted that this was only a daytime con- 
tradiction. In the evening those girls 
who had swum in backless bathing suits 
went to dances in layers of tulle and 
lace that swirled around their feet. 
They were as lovely as things dreamed 
of but never seen in sharp sunlight— 
very tall, very graceful, very gracious. 
They were hoydens sprung suddenly 
into exquisice womanhood. ‘Their very 
manners, their ways of dancing were dif- 
ferent. Gone were the contortions of 
the Charleston and the Black Bottom, 
vanished the awkward gestures and the 
angular attitudes based on negroid con- 
tortions. Those young things brought 
to mind the flowing phrases of Tenny- 
son, they were ‘daughters ef the gods, 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair.” 

This winter the change is in full 
career, and fashion authorities issue 
grave warnings underlaid with joy that 
anyone who would be truly smart must 
throw away all last year’s clothes and 
outfit herself from foundation corset 
to princess coat. The manufacturers 
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say they are working overtime, the shops 
report they cannot get new clothes 
enough to satisfy their customers’ de- 
mands. 

It has not all been due to economic 
causes. The desires of manufacturers 
to speed up production, the longings of 
couturiers to make models which should 
be truly individual, have all played a 
part, but the human love for change and 
variety has been their staunch ally. A 
new fashion will not “go” unless women 
will buy it, and there is always a factor 
of doubt no matter how charming the 
designs, how carefully laid the plans. 

This time it is the decay and demise 
of the flapper which is helping the mode 


along. In the full flush of her triumph 
over age, figure and poundage she 


seemed unconquerable, destined to last 
forever. But even though she was the 
very embodiment of youth and vitality 
she suffered the fate of all living things. 
She grew old and tiresome, her voice 
too shrill, her pranks a bore. She had 
outstayed her time, and however much 
she seems still to linger on the streets, 
her type has gone officially to join the 
Gibson Girl and the Merry Widow. 

Yet her successor is not having an un- 
contested victory. Even with woman's 
well-known love of a change and with 
skilful organization to back her up, she 
has not swept the whole country off its 
feet. The opposition comes partly from 
those flappers who assert their inalien- 
able right to keep on flapping, as well 
as from grandmothers whose lost waist- 
lines defy any attempt at rediscovery. 
There are the usual stentorian calls to 
a firm stand against the edicts of Paris 
and the decisions of the garment in- 
dustry. 


Symbols of Bondage 

ND there are graver objections. 

There are women who, from bit- 

ter experience, have come to see 
more in clothes than a covering for the 
body which changes shape with every 
passing whim. They say what is un- 
doubtedly true, that clothes have a 
marked influence on ways of thinking 
and acting. They fought the fight for 
dress reform when skirts to the floor 
were not an amusing masquerade, but a 
symbol of bondage to old tradition. They 
fought against corsets as inimical to 
health, and at the same time they worked 
for woman’s suffrage and gymnasiums in 
girls’ schools. Corsets, long hair, long 
skirts and well-defined waistlines—four 
cardinal points of the new mode—are 
old enemies to them. They are fetters 
which were struck off only after long 
struggles. Such women see no sense in 
welcoming them back again. 

Their protest is backed by the power- 
ful protest of the whole intricate struc- 
ture of modern life. You may hear it 
voiced on all sides. ‘The new clothes 
are lovely at night if you don’t have to 

(Continued on page 35) 
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“KEPT HUSBANDS” 


Can Marriage Succeed When a Woman Supports a Man? 


OWELL MEDFORD and 
Fred Sargeant had had a real 
love affair. Every one in the 
advertising office where 
Lowell worked agreed about 
that without reservation. 

When it first happened Lowell went 
around with that look in her eyes—the 
wide-eyed look of delighted surprise 
that a child wears when it sees the 
lighted tree on Christmas morning. It 
made the rest of us sigh enviously and 
view our own trivial flirtations with dis- 
content. 

Fred was a year or two younger than 
she, a nice, pink-cheeked, adoring boy 
with a small job on a newspaper and 
ambitions to write great novels. 

Lowell had a good job, as 
jobs go, and was making pretty fair 
money. She was energetic and practical 
and we all knew that the boss expected 
big things of her. 

I went to their wedding. It was a 
simple, home affair but Lowell looked 
lovely in her creamy dress with a frothy 
veil over her crisp brown curls. She 
had not really wanted the veil. She 
thought it was sentimental and mid- 
Victorian to wear one. But Fred had 
wanted her to wear it. So she did. 
And Fred was so happy 
and excited that he looked 
younger than ever. 

They went away for a 
couple of weeks and then 
Lowell came back to work. 

I saw quite a lot of 
them that winter because 
they took a tiny apartment 
just down the hall from 
me and they were always 
running in to borrow 
things at meal time. They 
were the funniest pair of 
babes in the woods you 
ever saw. But they were 
popular and their living- 
room had a crowd in it 
nearly every night. 

Their baby was born 
the following fall. Lowell 
worked until about two 
weeks before and she came 
back to the office an amaz- 
ingly short time after- 
ward. She was doing 
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awtully well then and took her work 
very seriously. She needed the money, 
too, because she had to have a nurse to 
stay with the baby, and Fred wasn’t 
making much more than he had when 
they were married. 

The baby was adorable. He had his 
father’s red cheeks and his mother’s 
curly hair and the nice dispositions of 
both of them. He was no trouble at 
all, the nurse said. 

Soon after he was born Lowell told 
me that Fred had given up his job on 
the paper and had gone to selling bonds. 

“Advancement is so slow in news- 
paper work,” she explained. “And 
Fred knows quite a lot of well-to-do 
men who went to school with him. I 
think it will be splendid for him. Peo- 
ple like him, you know, and that means 
so much in selling!” 

Meanwhile Lowell had had another 
raise and they had a housekeeper who 
her of all responsibility at 
home. They were invited out a great 
deal and did a lot of entertaining. 
Lowell had the knack of attracting in- 
teresting people, and authors and artists 
and actors — people like that — were 
always turning up and sitting around 
the fireplace to talk until dawn. 
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“I am not going to play cards for money any more,” Fred said 
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I used to go there often—they had 
taken a larger apartment a few blocks 
from me by this time. I had left the 
office by then and was struggling to 
make a living free-lancing. It was 
lonely, working at home, and I liked to 
run into the Sargeants’ for a while in 
the evening. 

“How are the bonds coming?” I 
asked Fred one night, as he sat by my 
side on the divan. 


LITTLE worried frown wrinkled 

his forehead and he said, un- 

comfortably: “I don’t know, 
Alice! I don’t seem to do much with 
them! I’ve got to get into something 
else—something where I can make big 
money fast! I can’t go on like this! It 
takes such a long time to build up this 
kind of business.” 

He lapsed into moody silence. I 
didn’t say anything for a time. Fred 
still looked so young—so boyish. I 
thought about the novels he had wanted 
to write. 

“What about the writing, Fred?” I 
asked, presently. ‘Are you doing any- 
thing with it?” 

He jerked his head negatively. “Lord, 
What time do I get? I’m trying 
to make money!” 

“It’s too bad to give it 
up entirely,” I suggested. 
“T used to think some of 
your stuff was lovely.” 

“Some day I'll have an- 
other smack at it,” he re- 
turned. “But not now. 
Lowell has to entertain a 
good deal, you know,” he 
added, almost as if he were 
apologizing for her. “It’s 
business. Did you know 
; she was going to do some 
WZ ‘ghosting’ for Albert 
Vy Sheetz?” Albert Sheetz 
was a big song-and-dance 
man. “One of the big 
magazines wants the story 
of his life and, of course, 
the illiterate Al can’t write 
English. So Lowell’s go- 
ing to write it for him— 
you know—his name will 
be on it but she gets part 
of the pay. She gets most 
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ot it, this time, because the publicity 
will be worth so much to him. I think 
she’s going to leave the office soon and 
do a lot of this sort of thing. There’s 
more money in it and she’s making the 
contacts. She can handle personal pub- 
licity for big people, too, and make good 
money.” He sighed. 

“So,” I thought, “that’s what’s up! 
Count on the practical Lowell to casn 
in on her popularity and her knack of 
getting to know people!” But I only 
said, ““That’s nice!” 

And Fred said, ‘Uh, huh!” 

Lowell wrote the article for Albert 
Sheetz—and made such a good job of it 
that she got several more of the same 
things to do. She gave up her position 


with the advertising company and 
secured several clients for personal pub- 
licity. 


May said that the boss felt dread- 
fully about Lowell’s leaving and offered 
her another big raise if she would stay. 
But she told him that she had a lot of 
responsibility and that she was sure 
there was more money ahead for her if 
she did this. And now was the time to 
try it—while the baby was still small 
and inexpensive, as she put it. 


lavishly after that—and more care- 

fully. Clients and friends of 
clients and people who might send her 
clients. ‘They were all interesting peo- 
ple and many of them were very prom- 
inent. Lowell basked in reflected glory 
and adored the intimacy with celebrities 
—both the real and the pseudo varieties. 

Fred had switched to insurance by 
this time. 

“A lot of these friends of Lowell’s 
are big bugs,” he told me. “They have 
money and ought to buy big policies. 
It’s a fine chance.” 

Lowell’s affairs began to be quite 
complicated. She had interests in so 
many directions that it was hard for her 
to attend to everything. More and 
more I could see that she was depending 
upon Fred to do small things for her. 
I wondered when he had time for his 
own affairs. 

About that time an epidemic of 
bridge hit us. They were always ring- 
ing me up to come over and make a 
fourth. We played for small stakes— 
or at least we did when I was there. I 
couldn’t afford the stakes that some of 
Lowell’s guests went in for. 

One night Fred lost quite a little, 
for him. He was generally pretty 
lucky. He dug into his pocket and 
brought out a little handful of change. 
Not nearly enough. 

“Hi, Lowell!” he whispered, as she 
passed him on some errand. “Lend me 
ten dollars!” 

His face was red and he looked dread- 
fully uncomfortable. She brought a bill 
and slipped it into his hand and he 
paid his debts. I stayed a few minutes 





Sis began entertaining much more 


after the others had left, to 
talk over the party. 

“I’m not going to play 
cards for money any more!”’ 
he announced suddenly. “I 
can’t afford it!” 

Lowell smiled at him, 
sympathetically. “Never 
mind, old chap!” she said. 
“It is a favor to me when 
you play with my guests— 
and I don’t mind standing 
your losses!” 

“T won’t do that!” he said. 

Neither of them seemed 
to mind me. We knew each 
other so well. 

Lowell had on a slinky, 
expensive-looking little chif- 
fon dress, golden-bronze, 
like her hair. She looked 
unusually charming. It had 
been a particularly successful 
evening and she glowed with 
her little triumph. 

“I think I’m going to get 
Myron Hazleton’s account,” 
she said, irrelevantly. “Oh, 
Fred! Would you mind 
running out to Clearbrook 
for me tomorrow? I want 
you to see e 


“IT can’t!” Fred said, 
abruptly. “I’ve got a date with a 
prospect!” 

She looked at him impatiently. 


“Well, I think you might!” she said. 
“I just can’t make it! I have an im- 
portant engagement for lunch. And 
this other thing is dreadfully important, 
too. Can’t you put off your date? 
Who is it?” 

“Byers!” said Fred, his jaw stubborn. 

“Oh — Byers!” laughed Lowell. 
“You've been dickering with him for 
weeks! He’s not going to buy. You 
can see him any timé! Be a nice chap 
and do this for me—just this little 


once!” She leaned over and rumpled 
his hair. 

“Oh, all right!” he sighed. His eyes 
were tired and a littie hurt. Lowell 


shouldn’t, I thought, have made his 
affairs look so unimportant. Though 
perhaps they were. 

I went home then. Lowell leaned 
against Fred as I went out and he bent 
over and kissed her hair. They would 
come through all right, I reflected. 
They still loved each other. 


bridge I watched to see whether 
Fred was playing. He was. And 
I saw Lowell give him some money just 
before we sat down at the tables. This 
time he did not seem to mind so much 
and I thought she had probably con- 
vinced him that it really was a favor to 
her if he would do it. 
Two or three days after that Lowell 
dropped in to see me at tea time. She 
threw off her hat and pushed her hair 


B UT the next time I went there for 

















Lowell had employed a secretary. I wondered whether 
Miss Snyder cost her as much as Fred 


back from her face with a tired gesture. 

“Alice! What am I going to do 
about Fred?” she asked suddenly. 

“Do about him?” I parried. ‘How 
do you mean?” 

“Qh, don’t pretend you don’t know! 
Alice I’m keeping him!” 

There was a long pause. The fire- 
light played on her hair and on her 
drooping, long-lashed eyelids. She gave 
a little impatient flounce in her chair, 
sat upright and seized her cup of tea as 
if she were taking a concrete hold of 
her problem. 

“He doesn’t try!” she said, accusingly. 

“Oh, Lowell I’m sure he does! 
It’s so hard now——with you doing 
so well 


“Tosh! He 
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never has tried,” she 


said. “He has never earned enough to 
take care of me. And now there is the 
baby—”’ 


“Does it matter whose money it is— 


really—if you care for each other—and 
there is enough?” I asked. 


She thought a moment. ‘“Yes—it 
does,” she answered, honestly. “I don’t 


see why it should, when you come right 
down to it. But, Alice, it does. I used 
to try to keep myself from resenting it. 
I used to tell myself that things would 
be different after a while—that Fred— 
would really do something. But he 
doesn’t. He just — just — flounders. 
Handing him little dribbles of money for 
his small expenses—hurts! I am 
ashamed of him. I can’t help it. I 
keep feeling that he shouldn’t take it 
from me.” 

“But, Lowell—don’t you remember 
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that night when he said he wouldn't 
play bridge for money any more? You 
told him that it was a favor to you if 
he would!” 

“Yes, I do. And I felt that way 
about it. I felt that way for a long 
time and I liked being generous and try- 
ing to make him feel comfortable about 
taking it. It’s inconsistent, I suppose, 
but as soon as I began to realize that 
he really was feeling comfortable about 
taking money from me—that it no 
longer embarrassed him or hurt his self- 
respect—I began to hate it because it 
didn’t. It sounds funny. It isn’t a 
thing that you think about and reason 
out. It’s a thing you feel!” 

She was silent for a few moments, 
finishing her cigarette. Then she rose 
and put on her hat. 


66 ELL,” she said, ‘‘I suppose I 
should be glad he doesn’t 
drink too much or_ chase 

around or do a lot of the things other 

men do. But—oh, dear! Do you know, 

Alice—it’s the thing he has destroyed 

that hurts the most. The man | 

thought he was! We all like to think 
our men are superior beings—strong 
souls who can do anything. I hate be- 
ing smarter—more capable—than Fred. 

I resent his making me realize that I 

am! I know I am unfair. But there 

it is.’ She twiddled with her purse. 

“Goodby,” she said, abruptly. 

A week later she dropped in again. I 
had not seen her in the intervening 
time. 

“Alice,” she said. And it sounded 
like the soft cry of a frightened child. 
“T’ve sent Fred away!” 

“You’ve—what? Oh, Lowell!’ 

“T know! But it’s better. Better for 
him. I had to!” 

I waited. She shrugged her shoulders 
with the familiar gesture of getting hold 
of herself. When she spoke again her 
voice was hard and bright. 

“You see—I thought and thought 
about it. We couldn’t go on like this. 
Fred wasn’t even discouraged any more. 
He was beginning to be contented like 
this! He thought it was no use trying. 
And that it didn’t matter— 


6“ O yesterday I told him that | 
couldn’t — take care — of him 
any longer. The baby is getting 

bigger and if I am to have the whole 
responsibility of him, then I mustn't be 
hampered any more than is absolutely 
necessary. I told him I couldn’t sup- 
port two people beside myself! 

“We didn’t have any scene. We 
went about it in an adult and civilized 
manner, Fred said that I was right. 
He wasn’t happy, anyhow, living like 
this. He said he would go away and 
try it on his own for a while. I gave 
him some money to live on—at first— 
Oh, Alice! Do you know I feel to- 
ward Fred almost as I do toward 


Junior! I’m going to feel just like this 
when my son starts out to do things for 
himself. Only—only—I’m going to try 
to teach him to stand on his own feet at 
an early age! You know if we had 
quarreled or if Fred had done anything, 
this wouldn’t be so hard. I’m not 
angry with him. I’m just sorry, oh! 
dreadfully sorry for him! 

“You see, I was the wrong kind of 
wife for Fred. He is bright, Alice! 
He isn’t stupid or vicious or any of those 
things. If I had been the clinging 
kind who wanted things and nagged at 
him and scolded because he didn’t get 
things for me—he might have exerted 
himself more. He had no _ incentive, 
actually, to do much. He never had to 
plug away to meet bills. He was wait- 
ing for something big— And he never 
earned enough to keep him in pocket 
money.” 

‘He did a great deal for you,” I told 
her. “You know, Lowell, he looked 
after things for you. Didn’t you count 
that he earned anything by doing that?” 

She looked surprised. “Just a few 
errands,” she protested. ‘‘l thought he 
might as well be doing those little 
things for me—as doing nothing. Any- 
way, if he did, he cost me more than 
he earned!” 

That, I thought, was probably true. 
I was very much depressed over the 
whole affair. I thought about it a long 
while after Lowell went home. It was 
so pitiful! 

I didn’t see so much of Lowell after 
that. The intimate, friendly gatherings 
at her house were not so frequent. 
Nearly all of her entertaining now had 
a definite purpose. She had employed 
a secretary. I wondered whether Miss 
Snyder cost her as much as Fred had 
cost. 

I did go to one big party at her house 
about a month after Fred left. She 
drew me aside once during the evening 
to whisper, “Have you heard about 
Fred? He has gone back to the paper 
and he’s writing on his novel now! He 
seems so much happier and so much 
better in every way. I see him quite 
often. It was awful—at first. But 
now that I can see what it is doing for 
Fred, I feel happy about it!” 

“Will you go back together—some 
time?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” she said, slowly. “I 
hope so. But—you can’t tell. By the 
time Fred is ready—we may not want 
to.” 

A few nights later I was surprised to 
hear Fred’s voice on the ‘phone. “May 
I come up for a little bit?” he was 
asking. “I want to talk to you—about 
the novel. I’m working on it, you 
know.” 

I told him that of course he could 
come and presently he came in, blushing 
in the boyish way I knew so well, 
clutching a roll of manuscript in his 
hand. 
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He was tull of his work and beauti- 
fully enthusiastic. “It’s great to be 
back on the paper!” he cried. ‘And, 
Alice, I can’t tell you how good it is to 
have my own time and my own money 
and to be able to do some real work! 
My work! 

“T’ve paid Lowell back most of the 
money she—lent me—when I left. I 
got a raise the other day, too. I’m not 
making much, but it’s enough—for just 
me. And my book—Alice, I’ve got a 
great story!” 








E told me some of it and read 

bits of it to me. It seemed to 

me that it was really fine for a 
first novel and I told him so. He had 
already interested an agent and was 
hurrying to get it finished for the fall 
market. 

Just before he left he said, hesitantly, 
‘Do you see much of—Lowell ?” 

“Not very much,” I replied. “I see 
her occasionally.” 

“TI see her about once a week,’ he 
volunteered. ‘But I can’t tell much 
about how she is. Do you think she is 
—happy?” 

“Not really happy,” I told him. “But 
very much pleased over the way you 
are taking this.” 

“Oh, J’m all right!” There was a 
pride and a glow in his face. ‘‘But— 
if anything should happen—and Lowell 
should need me—you'll let me know. 
Won't you?” 

“Of course!” 

It was all so clear just then. Fred’s 
need to be needed. Lowell could feel 
satisfaction because she was doing the 
thing that was best for him. She could 
be happy about his new independence. 
But the human craving to be necessary 
to some one was strong in Fred. 

Even his son did not need -him. Com- 
petent nurses looked after him and he 
had not reached the age where he re- 
quired a father’s companionship. | 
wondered if he ever would. Lowell was 
so capable. Could she fulfill that, too, 
for her boy? 

Fred’s book was brought out that 
winter. It enjoyed some little success. 
Nothing spectacular. But all the critics 
seemed agreed that here was a young 
writer of promise. 

Lowell was jubilant over the notices 
it received. ‘‘Isn’t it splendid?’ she 
cried. ‘I knew he could do something 
big if he only tried!” 

I went to California that spring and 
remained for a year and a half. Lowell 
wrote to me once or twice and I read 
reviews of Fred’s new book which ap- 
peared the following year and confirmed 
the promise of his first one. He was 
recognized as one of the new writers 
who had arrived and his short stories 
were appearing regularly in the mag- 
azines. Fred must have quite a nice 
income by now, I thought. And I won- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ducation began with the foreign born. Here are some immigrant mothers who find that 
sewing lessons and learning English go well together 


EDUCATION FOR EVERYBODY 


The Vision and Resourcefulness of Ethel Richardson Allen 
Are Largely Responsible for the Fine Program of 
Adult Education K nown as the “California Plan” 


HE clerk otf the Board of 

Education planted his shirt- 

sleeved elbows squarely on the 

counter of the hardware store 

of which he was the proud 
proprietor. 

“No,” he barked belligerently, 
von benny to educate dose damn for- 
eigners.” 

“But,” argued the Director of Adult 
Education for California, “what good 
is it to try to educate the children of 
this town when they come from homes 
where no English is spoken and where 
conditions are so bad that all the good 
we accomplish at school is undone be- 
fore the next day?” 

The suspicious official was obdurate 
at first. He was proud of his position 
as clerk of the Board of Education. 
The taxpayers’ money was meant for 
the education of American children. 
“Let dose schildrens educate de par- 
ents.” 

It was the old argument. Ethel Rich- 


“not 


By WINIFRED STARR DosByNns 


ardson had heard it before. She smiled 
in conciliatory fashion. Patiently she 
began to explain the need of educational 
work among the immigrant fathers and 
mothers of these young Americans. 

The charm of her manner and the 
logic of her appeal finally won out. Be- 
fore the interview was over she had 
convinced the obdurate gentleman not 
only that the adults in that backward 
community needed education, but that 
he himself might be benefited if he 
joined one of the classes. Other mem- 
bers of the board were likewise _per- 
suaded; a teacher was found who had 
the tact and personality to undertake a 
most difficult task, and another Cali- 
fornia school of adult education was on 
its way. 

This was in the days when Ethel 
Richardson—now Mrs. Ethel Richard- 
son Allen—was just beginning the work 
in California. From these beginnings 
has grown her work as Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 


charge of Adult Education for the state 
—work which has won national recog- 
nition. Not long ago she received the 
prize award of the Harmon Foundation 
for “‘the most distinguished contribution 
(of the year 1926) to social or indus- 
trial welfare’—and there were fifty- 
three nominations under consideration. 
She was appointed as one of the Ameri- 
can delegates to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations meeting in Japan this au- 
tumn. 

The California plan, now become 
famous and a model for other states, is 
largely due to the vision of Ethel Rich- 
ardson Allen. Many men and women 
have collaborated in the California ad- 
venture of “education for everybody,” 
but she has been not only the executive 
in charge, but the animating genius of 
the whole undertaking. 

It began when Mrs. Frank A. Gib- 
son, who was a member of the Califor- 
nia Immigration and Housing Commis- 
sion, asked Ethel Richardson, then only 
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a few years out of Bryn Mawr, to un- 
dertake a survey of conditions among 
the immigrant population of the state. 
The idea was to find out how much 
it was costing the state not to educate 
its foreign population. 

Ethel Richardson had already demon- 
strated her ability—first as an inves- 
tigator of factories for the Consumers’ 
League in Philadelphia—hard and often 
dangerous work; then on the staff of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of 
Philadelphia. Here she met with mas- 
culine prejudice 
against a pretty 
young girl of good 
family trying to do 
“a man’s work.” 
She was the only 
woman on the staff, 
and an  unsympa- 
thetic chief did 
everything to make 
her work as hard as 
possible. She deter- 
mined never to ask 
a question and to 
win out notwith- 
standing. Often she 
came to the office at 
six o'clock in the 
morning, with no 
one the wiser, and 
did half a day’s 
work before the 
masculine staff had 
breakfasted. S he 
worked early and 
late, and _ recog- 
nition came when 
her investigation of 
conditions at the 
Alms House at- 
tracted wide attention and led to sweep- 
ing reforms. 








The Social Service Habit 


California with her family, and 

another year found her making a 
survey of conditions among wage-earn- 
ing children. Ethel Richardson had 
acquired the habit of social service. 
Her work on this survey attracted the 
attention of Mrs. Gibson, who asked 
her to undertake the work for the Immi- 
gration Commission. 

It seemed a colossal task for a young 
girl, The field was absolutely un- 
touched and spread over a state a thou- 
sand miles long. The appropriation 
for the work was meager in the ex- 
treme. But, nothing daunted, Ethel 
Richardson tackled the task. The sur- 
vey occupied two years and was con- 
ducted in jails, hospitals, charitable in- 
stitutions, and other fields. It amply 
demonstrated that the neglect to educate 
the adult foreigner was the most expen- 
sive economy in which the state was 
indulging. Steps were immediately 
taken by the commission to correct the 


&, HORTLY after this she moved to 


conditions which Ethel Richardson had 
uncovered. 

She had developed such exceptional 
understanding and leadership that in 
1917 she became director of education 
for the commission. ‘The story of the 
work is one of adventures from the Im- 
perial Valley to the Oregon line. It 
required the hardihood of a pioneer and 
the vision of a prophet. Both of these 


Ethel Richardson possessed, as well as 
a sense of humor never dampened. 
One of the most serious difficulties to 





Fathers, brothers and husbands in California learn English since it was shown that : 
neglect to educate the adult foreigner was an expensive economy ot 


be overcome was the race prejudice 
which existed in many parts of the 
state. When she first went into some 
of the southern counties, she found that 
the American cotton-growers, most of 
them from Southern © states, had 
brought with them the traditional preju- 
dice against the colored people which 


here included any dark-skinned alien, 
Mexican or Oriental. 
The children of these races were 


segregated in the “nigger school” in a 
poor part of town and given only a 
meager chance at education, and, of 
course, any education for the adults of 
these despised peoples was unheard of. 
It seemed madness to suggest that any 
of the taxpayers’ money should be spent 
for such a purpose. Even the members 
of the woman's club could see no rea- 
son why such work should be done 
among the adult foreign population. 
Ethel Richardson addressed a meet- 
ing of one club to which she had per- 
suaded the leaders to invite some for- 
eign-born women of the town. She 
spoke with simple directness but with 
most moving appeal. In a few words 
she sketched for her audience what it 
means for the foreign woman to leave 
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her home village where she has carried 
on the simple arts of peasant cratt, 
sitting on a sunny doorstep surrounded 
by neighbors of her own kind, and come 
to America to find herself despised, to 
find her children growing away from 
her, and herself in cold isolation. 
When she had finished speaking there 
arose from the back of the room the lit- 
tle figure of an immigrant woman. She 
was trembling with emotion and there 
were tears in her eyes. She made her 
way toward Ethel Richardson and ex- 
tended a_ shaking 
hand holding a lit- 
tle flower. “I give 
you this little flow- 
er,’ she said, “‘be- 
cause you are the 
only one in Califor- 
nia who knows how 
the foreign woman 


feels.” The fight 
was won in. that 
town and the wo- 


man’s club took up 
the cause of immi- 


grant education. 
Neighboring towns 
soon followed. 
Ethel Richardson 
found _ prejudice 
against the for- 


cigner even among 
some of the teachers 
themselves. In a 
town in the center 
of the state she 
asked the school 
teacher to find out 
for her the number 
children from 
foreign homes at- 
tending the school. The teacher was 
direct, if brutal, in the methods that 
she employed. 

“How many of you children are for- 
eigners?”’ she asked her. class. There 
was no show of hands. The class sat 
immovable. Ethel Richardson asked 
permission to speak to the children. 


A Friendly Approach 


+6 OU know in America,” she told 

them, ‘‘we think it is splen- 

did when we can speak more 
than one language. Some of us are very 
much ashamed that although we have 
been to school, we can speak only Eng- 
lish. I want to know how many chil- 
dren here can speak more than one 
language.” 

About half the hands went up, wav- 
ing eagerly. 

‘““That’s fine,” said Miss Richardson. 
“Now I want to know how many have 
fathers and mothers who can speak more 
than one language.” 

Almost every hand went proudly up. 
The teacher had had her lesson and 
Ethel Richardson had learned what she 
wanted to know. 
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State-wide Travels 


HE work carried Miss Richardson 

all over the state, among Mexican 

orange pickers at La Habra and 
Japanese on Ventura ranches. It took 
ier to Monterey, where a picturesque 
hapter might be written of the work 
among the Italian sardine fishermen. 
She insisted, as she always does, that the 
work must be adapted to the conditions 
of the community and the needs of the 
people themselves. It is this originality 
and absence of fixed academic standards 
which have made her contribution to 
the cause of education so notable. 

In 1920 this work was taken over by 
the State Department of Education and 
Ethel Richardson became Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
charge of Adult Education. 

Much of her work is 
through evening sessions of the high 
schools. One of the most interesting 
examples is that at the town of Tulare 
a week-end school has been estab- 
lished. ‘Tulare is just an average town. 
It lies in the center of a dairying com- 
munity and the merchants and farmers 
are busy all their waking hours meeting 
the necessities of life. Recreation con- 
sists of the movies, pool hall, the bridge 
party. But somehow, in this most un- 
likely place, interest 
in education has 
been aroused. 

To begin 
the people 
community 
asked to. suggest 
subjects for study 
which were of spe- 
cial interest, and 
speakers of impor- 
tance were called 
trom the state cap- 
ital and elsewhere 
to present them. 
The school met 
every Friday  eve- 
ning for eight weeks 
during the winter 
season. At the first 
session, which be- 
gins at half-past 
five, the visiting 
speaker addresses 
the school. This is 
followed by dinner 
in the high school 
cafeteria, which 
gives everyone a 
chance for sociabil- 
itv. After that there 


carried on 


where 


with, 
of the 


were 


comes a short pe- 
riod for music or 
poetry or the pre- 


senting of a play, 
and after this, the 
group breaks up 
into small classes in 
subjects which the 
members have pre- 


Sted 


Immigrant mothers “going io school.” 


viously requested. For instance, a 
farmer’s group has been studying the 
place in American society of the farmer. 
The merchants and business men have 
a course in credits; the parents have a 
course in child psychology, and (this is 
worth noting) members of the Amer- 
ican Legion have a discussion group on 
“What is Patriotism?” 

“It seemed,” said Ethel Allen, ‘‘as 
if the whole town turned out for the 
school. The busses which carried the 
children home from school in the after- 
noon, came back to bring their parents 
for the evening session. Everybody 
came—the judge, the editor of the local 
paper, the leading merchants and 
farmers, and their wives. 

“At the door one is met by a com- 
mittee from the woman’s club, which 
sees that those who come get acquainted 
and find the right class. The hats and 
coats are checked by girls from the high 
school. More remarkable still, the 
babies are checked so that the parents 
are free for the whole period. The 
boys of the high school carry all the 
heavy trays at the dinner hour, while 
the girls from the cooking classes cook 
and serve the dinner.” 

It is a public school enterprise but 
also a community one, and it has amply 
demonstrated that the rural community 
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will readily respond if the right appeal 
is made. 

As the work of adult education in 
California broadened under Mrs. Allen’s 


guidance, it has divided into depart- 
ments, among them Liberal Educa- 


tion, Parent Education, the Arts, Sum- 
mer Schools at the universities (a 
story in themselves), and others too 
numerous to mention here. 

But the department of her work 
which is of most vital interest to Ethel 
Allen is that of Liberal Education. 
The term “Liberal Education” is used 
advisedly. ‘There is no need to encour- 
age adults to take vocational training. 
All over the country the evening high 
schools are filled with people taking 
courses in trades and vocations in order 
to increase their earning capacity. Com- 
paratively few are studying subjects 
that have value in themselves and are 
not a means to an end. In California 
this is gradually changing and a higher 
level of intelligence is being built up 
among ordinary citizens. 


The Growth of the Movement 


NE hundred thousand students 
now attend evening high schools, 
outnumbering scholars at the day 

sessions of these schools. Perhaps just as 

many people are 
studying typing, 
mechanical draw- 
ing, and auto me- 
chanics as in the 
past, but there are 
certainly more peo- 
ple studying inter- 
national _ relations, 
modern poetry, psy- 
chology and other 
cultural topics. 
“We try,” says 


as 2 Gar ene 
Se ene hirer, sca, 


aati oh 


Mrs. Allen, “to 
stimulate the de- 
sire for more cul- 


tural education; for 
keeping up with 
human progress, for 


better understand- 
ing of the modern 
world, and for a 
more __ interesting 
leisure.” 


She sees a great 


need for such leis- 
ure in American 
life. “Leisure,” she 
explains, “should 


yield work that is 
desirable in _ itself. 
It gives signiicance 
to lite. A distress- 
ing observation of 
our own world to- 
day is that it leaves 
almost no place for 
leisure in this sense. 
We have learned to 
(Cont. on page 43) 
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© Harris & Ewin 
The fishing camp on the Rapidan River where the President and Mr. MacDonald held their fruitful conversations. This cabin, with 
the smoke rising out of its great chimney, ts the dining-room 


YOUR BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


The Spotlight Turns from Capitol Hill to Ramsay MacDonald 
and then Back to the Lobbying Investigation, the Tariff 


October 21, 1929. 

T is our firm belief that nothing 

more remarkable has ever been 

recorded in these pages than the 

fact that Prime Minister Mac- 

Donald, pacifist and Socialist, ad- 
dressed the United States Senate on the 
subject of world peace and limitation of 
armaments and was enthusiastically 
commended by a group of senators to 
whom Socialism is anathema and pre 
paredness a religion: Moses of New 
Hampshire, Reed of Pennsylvania, 
Swanson of Virginia and Watson ot 
Indiana. Whatever of political misfor- 
tunes may befall Ramsay MacDonald, 
nothing can dim the glory of his achieve- 
ment in making such an address with- 
out incurring a word of criticism; in 
hearing it described by the preparedness 
enthusiasts as timely, magnificent, tact- 
ful and convincing. Washington is still 
marveling at the diplomatic genius of a 
man who could talk as much and issue 
as many statements during his short 
visit, on a subject as filled with dyna- 
mite as Anglo-British relations, without 


Muddle and Prohibition 


By CATHERINE I. HACKET1 


giving a single opening for untavorable 
reaction. 

He did it by walking in wide circles 
around the troublesome topics of free- 
dom of the seas, naval yardsticks and 
cruiser tonnages. In the official an- 
nouncement that naval parity had been 
agreed upon and invitations were being 
issued for a five-power naval conference 
in January, there was none of the “hot 
news” for which the newspaper corre- 
spondents were hoping. The attempt ot 
one prominent journalist to “‘stir up 
something” by interpreting one of Mr. 
MacDonald's statements as predicting a 
future pooling of American and Brit- 
ish navies was so promptly and _force- 
fully denounced by Secretary Stimson 
that not one senator had a chance to 
view the idea with alarm. Some of the 
correspondents had apparently hoped 
that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoove1 
would personally supervise the sinking 
of halt of the British and American 
Heet of battleships as a grand finale to 
their conversations on the banks of the 
Rapidan and in the White House study. 


They looked for news development trom 
these conversations, surely unique in the 
annals of modern diplomacy, upon which 
immediate and warm comments could 
be secured from Capitol Hill. They 
chewed rather discontentedly on the 
sparse journalistic cud afforded by Mr. 
MacDonald’s farewell statement to the 
press: 

“We have both reiterated our adhe- 
sion to the pact of peace, and, moreover, 
have announced to the world that we 
are going to apply it in our practical 
policy... . The one thing that was ever 
possible from a short visit like this was 
to get it definitely stated in a common 
pronouncement that Anglo-American 
policy would be conducted on the as 
sumption that not only was war between 
us impossible, but that our navies would 
not come into conflict with each other.” 

Two years ago plain Mr. MacDon- 
ald and his daughter came to Washing- 
ton. About twenty Washington corre- 
spondents willing to take time from 
their regular beats were rounded up for 
an interview after much _ telephoning 
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and changing of dates to suit the con- 
venience of the gentlemen of the press. 
Mr. MacDonald was a has-been, and 
nobody cared much what he thought 
about world events, American prohibi- 


tion or the New York skyline. On the 
October afternoon this year when he 
was escorted from the Union Station, 


with such honors as have been accorded 
no visitor since the glamorous Queen 
Marie, over two hundred journalists 
trooped into the British Embassy; the 
wires going out of Washington were 
swamped that night with copy record- 
ing his slightest word. Women report- 
ers sent down by New York dailies de- 
scribed in detail the costumes of the 
modest Scotch girl who preferred vis- 
its to the Children’s Bureau, the Ju- 
venile Court and the Child Research 
Center to elaborate social events which 
our leading society women had begged 
the British Embassy to work into her 
program. 

For five days the Hoover-MacDon- 
ald conversations on Anglo-American 
affairs overshadowed the tariff bill as the 
chief news topic of Washington, pushed 
far into the background of public inter- 
est the coming of a gray, broken, old 
man to stand trial for accepting a bribe 
while a Cabinet officer, and turned the 
spotlight completely away from the Hill, 
where the Senate was talking about the 
lobby investigation and prohibition vio- 
lations in official circles. 


A Great Service 


HAT was, after all, the chief ac- 
complishment of Mr. MacDonald. 
When a Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and a President of the United 
States, faced by domestic emergencies 
such as unemployment and tariff legis- 
lation which may affect their political 
futures, give notice to the world that 
they consider naval limitation important 
enough to demand time-consuming. at- 
tention during their first months of of- 
fice, they have rendered great service to 
the cause of peace. The heads of two 
great governments have demonstrated 
the fact that the achievement of peace 
demands more time and thought than 
preparation for war, and that only con- 
stant effort will make the peace pact a 
working reality. Mr. H. G. Wells has 
said that the acid. test of the pact is 
whether military and naval budgets are 
lower in 1930 than in 1929. Mr. 
Hoover believes that the hoped-for mod- 
ification by the January naval confer- 
ence of the Washington Conference 
plan for battleship replacements will 
save the American people $400,000,000. 
That is translating Government econ- 
omy into something considerably bigger 
than the saving of paper clips and pen- 
cils in departmental offices. 
One wonders if Mr. MacDonald and 
his daughter noted that on the day of 


their arrival Washington the glories 


and achievements of our military estab- 
lishment were being demonstrated at an 
Army Exposition and Carnival (what 
subtle irony in that “Army Carnival”) 
on the grounds of the Army War Col- 
lege. As Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mac- 
Donald settled down in the White 
House study for their first intimate talk, 
soldiers were reenacting the battle of the 
Argonne, and guns boomed over the city. 
The War Department was showing 
what it does with the taxpayers’ money. 


An Atmosphere of Peace 


NONCRETE results of the Hoov- 
C er-MacDonald conversations will 
become evident as time passes. At 
present, we are still under the personal 
spell cast by the man who can match 
Senator Borah as an eloquent speaker 
and the best diplomats in our conserva- 
tive State Department in the non- 
chalance with which he wears a frock 
coat and silk hat, and of his daughter 
who came to Washington for to see and 
for to know, rather than to be seen and 
known. As we turn back to our tariff 
wrangles and our Shearers, our lobby in- 
vestigations and our prohibition debates, 
we still move in a sort of world peace 
atmosphere generated by these two vis- 
itors. 

The first tangible result of this psy- 
chological state is the announcement 
that Senator Capper will bring forward 
early in the December session of Con- 
gress his resolution for a law preventing 
the exportation of arms and munitions 
from the United States to any signatory 
nation violating the peace pact. The 
resolution, introduced last winter, is now 
on the shelves of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. It is considered by its sup- 
porters a vital step in making the peace 
pact effective, and with the impetus of 
the Hoover-MacDonald negotiations, 
the chances for its early consideration 
by the Senate are good. 

The United States Senate, 
true to form in its blithe disregard of 
the fact that it was called into special 
session to revise the tariff in the interest 
of the farmer, is drawing crowds to sev- 
eral sideshows which relieve the mo- 
notony of a tariff session. There was, for 
instance, the strange sight of the most 
dignified legislative body in the world 
passing without debate or even rollcall 
the Caraway resolution for a lobby in- 
vestigation, phrased in the most violent 
terms. Conservative and regular Repu- 
licans were so battered and weary from 
the successful onslaughts of the Demo- 
cratic-insurgent Republican coalition in 
the tariff battle that they only waggled 
protesting heads over a resolution stat- 
ing that lobbyists “seek by all means to 
capitalize for themselves every interest 
and sentiment of the American public 
which can be made to yield an unclean 
dollar for their greedy pockets,” al- 
though -the phrases might have come 


running 
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from the late “Fighting Bob” La Fol- 
lette himself. 

The resolution was ostensibly a_re- 
sult of the Shearer affair. In reality it 
was aimed by the Democrats at the tariff 
lobbyists, and was the cleverest move 
they have yet made to bolster their 
charges of sinister influences from the 
ranks of big business and to discredit 
the strange Republican version of 
limited tariff revision in the interests 
of agriculture. 

The Caraway resolution provided that 
the Judiciary Committee should investi- 
gate the whole subject of lobbying, 
beneficent as well as malevolent. It was 
simply bad luck for the regular Repub- 
licans defending the battered tariff bill 
that Senator Caraway’s determination 
to bring the tariff lobbyists on the mat 
coincided so neatly with the tariff op- 
position tactics of the Progressives. 
Worse luck that Senator Norris, 
staunchest old Progressive of them all, 
heads the Judiciary.Committee, and put 


the investigation into the hands of a 
subcommittee headed by Caraway, 


assisted by Walsh of Montana, Blaine 
of Wisconsin, Borah, and one sole repre- 
sentative of Old Guard conservatism in 
Senator Robinson of Indiana. Norris, 
entirely in sympathy with the Demo- 
cratic plans to center the investigation 
first upon Joseph Grundy of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association and 
lobbyists for the makers of pottery and 
aluminum and sugar and clothing who 
flocked into Washington at the first 
rumors of tariff revision, pointed out 
that “of necessity much is left to the 
discretion of the subcommittee in map- 
ping the course of the investigation.” 


Painful Probings 


© the first probings were especially 

painful to Republican regulars in 

charge of the tariff bill. Demo- 
cratic chortlings resounded through the 
Capitol as the Caraway committee un- 
covered the employment of a high tariff 
“expert” on the payroll of the Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers’ Association as tem- 
porary adviser to Senator Bingham; the 
efforts of a pottery lobbyist to oust a 
troublesome Tariff Commission expert; 
and the expenditure of large sums by 
the United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion for proper representation of its in- 
terests during tariff revision. 

It will be regrettable if this concen- 
tration on the tariff lobby too much 
overshadows the needed investigation of 
all lobbying activities in Washington. 
There are some hard-working men and 
women, openly and sincerely represent- 
ing to Congress the views of national or- 
ganizations on economic and social ques- 
tions, on prohibition, world peace and 
education, who should not be lumped 
under the general opprobrious term of 
lobbyist with the high-salaried spokesmen 

(Continued on page 46) 
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(urrent Events 


HE visit of Prime Minister 
MacDonald to the United 
States overshadowed all other 
news during the past month. 
In Europe, Gustav Stresemann, 
Germany’s peace-loving and_ brilliant 
Foreign Minister, died, and a National- 
ist effort to wreck his program was 
initiated; the organization commit- 
tee began to frame the statutes for 
the International Bank through which 
Germany will pay its reparations under 
the Young Plan. In China, the be- 
ginning of widespread rebellion against 
the Nationalist Government divided 
attention with the Manchurian “crisis.” 
In this country, one incident of the 
struggle between capital and labor in 
the newly industrialized South ended 
with the close of the Gastonia trial, and 
in Washington the Shearer investiga- 
tion was interrupted so that the Senate 
lobby inquiry could have full swing. 


The Five-Power Conference 


AMP RAPIDAWN has taken rank 
with the little village of Thoiry, 
where Stresemann of Germany 

and Briand of France met informally 
to open the way for the Locarno pacts. 
The visit of James Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, to the 
United States, and his conversations with 
President Hoover, at Washington and 
then at Rapidan, made this development 
possible. The purpose of these conver- 
sations was to promote understanding 
and to expedite action on disarmament, 
beginning with naval limitation. This 
purpose Mr. MacDonald and President 
Hoover abundantly fulfilled. The con- 
versations, however, brought no definite 





statement beyond what had already been 
disclosed as to the agreement on naval 
parity in all classes. 

A joint statement by Mr. MacDonald 
and President Hoover reveals the spirit 
in which the United States and Great 
Britain will go to the five-power naval 
conference in London. It proclaims that 
war between the two nations is un- 
thinkable, that the Kellogg pact is the 
basis of their peace policy, that though 
the part of each of their governments 
in promoting world peace is different, 
the United States not consenting to en- 
tangle itself in European diplomacy and 
Great Britain developing its policy of 
active cooperation with its European 
neighbors, their objective is the same, 
and that this objective is not attainable 
without the cooperation of the other 
powers. 

This joint statement followed the de- 
livery to the three other great naval 
powers—France, Italy and Japan—of 
the formal invitation to the London 
conference. Japan, France and Italy 
accepted the invitation unconditionally. 
The next step will be a further pre- 
liminary series of diplomatic exchanges, 
participated in by different combinations 
of the naval powers. These will have 
material influence on the outcome of the 
formal conference. Should they: be con- 
ducted in the same spirit as the Anglo- 
American negotiations, a great impetus 
to the world peace movement may be 
expected. Three issues of outstanding 
importance to be covered in these ex- 
changes are: submarine warfare, the 
divergent views of France and Italy as 
to their naval needs in the Mediterra- 
nean, and the insistence of Japan on a 
higher ratio of cruiser, destroyer and 
submarine tonnage than that accorded 
her in the classes affected by the Wash- 
ington Treaty. 

Secretary of State Stimson has been 
chosen to head the American delegation 
and will be assisted by two or four sena- 
tors and by naval experts. 


The Fall Trial 


NCE more Albert B. Fall, Sec- 
() retary of the Interior in the 

Harding Administration, is on 
trial. This time he is charged with 
having accepted a bribe of $100,000 
from Edward L. Doheny, wealthy oil 
man, in consideration for the lease ot 


the Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve. Both 


Mr. Fall and Mr. Doheny have already 
stood trial on a conspiracy charge based 
on the same transaction, but were 
acquitted on a legal technicality. If Mr. 
Fall is convicted, then Mr. Doheny will 
go on trial for giving the bribe. 

As we go to press, the trial is pro- 
ceeding under some difficulty for Mr. 
Fall, who is old and ill, and is trundled 
into the courtroom in a wheel chair, 
attended by his family, doctor and 
nurse. He cannot take the stand, nor 
always be present in the courtroom. 

The defense, it will be remembered, 
claims that the alleged bribe was only 
a loan by Mr. Doheny to an old friend. 
Mr. Doheny testified once more to this 
effect, denying that the oil lease was 
ever mentioned between him and Fall 
when the $100,000 transaction came up. 
The defense received a blow, however, 
when the court permitted introduction 





This was called “public sentiment” 


of evidence to show that while Mr. Fall 
was obtaining the $100,000 loan from 
Mr. Doheny, another proposition  in- 
volving the payment of more than twice 
that amount by Harry F. Sinclair, was 
also in the making. This is the first 
time that any jury in the criminal cases 
connected with the oil reserve leases has 
had the facts of both the Elk Hills and 
the Teapot Dome transactions before it 
—a move which is thought may be the 
crux of the trial. 


Lindbergh, Archaeologist 


VIATION and archaeology have 
A made an interesting alliance, with 
Colonel Lindbergh as ambassador 
between the two. There has been some 


hint before the past month that in his 
flights over Central America he saw 
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ruins of the Mayan civilization that 
were unknown to science. Now he has 
been back over the unmapped jungles 
ot Guatemala and Yucatan, with Dr. 
\. V. Kidder, chief archaeologist of the 
Carnegie Institution, as a_ passenger. 
Columns of gleaming white, a temple 
pyramid, sections of a highway, of small 
dwellings, and mounds were sighted 
trom the plane, all belonging to the 
ancient Indian civilization. 


Gastonia and Marion 


N historic struggle is in progress 

between capital and labor in the 

newly industrialized South. Its 
dramatic interest is centered on Charlotte 
and Marion, in North Carolina. <A 
brief summary of the situation at the 
time is, briefly, as follows: 

The new trial of the Gastonia strik- 
ers and labor leaders at Charlotte for 
the death of Chief of Police Aderholdt, 
after a mistrial declared when one of 
the jurors went violently insane, has 
now ended, with a verdict of guilty for 
the defendants. At the start of the new 
trial, the prosecution changed its charge 
ot murder in the first degree to second 
degree murder and assault with intent 
to kill. Only seven labor leaders of the 
sixteen first indicted came to trial; the 
other nine, including three women, for 


whom the prosecution had already 
waived the death penalty, were freed. 
There was renewed effort to get the 


Communist issue into the case. But the 
court ruled that the prosecution could 
not dwell on the affiliation of the de- 
fendants with any Communist organiza- 
tions. It was Judge Barnhill’s view, 
however, that the jury was entitled to 
know such Communist or other beliefs 
as the witnesses would voluntarily dis- 
close. 

Judge Barnhill presided, and though 
he is being criticized for some phases ot 
his conduct of the trial, the fairness of 
his charge is commended. In making it 
he was careful to draw a distinction 
between the degrees of possible guilt of 
each defendant and to go into detail 
about the meaning of reasonable doubt 
in each case. It would have been pos- 
sible for the jurors to find the defendants 
guilty simply of assault, in some cases. 
Nevertheless, after being out only fifty- 
seven minutes, the jurors brought in a 
verdict of second degree murder against 
them all. 

The defense immediately filed notice 
of appeal. 

At Marion, however, has come the 
greatest tragedy, so far, in what may 
prove to be a long-drawn-out battle for 
the right of Southern labor to organize 
and bargain collectively. A strike had 
been called; the sheriff and his deputies 
went on guard at the mill gate to hold 
back the strikers; the sheriff discharged 
his tear gas. At the same time, accord- 
ing to his subsequent testimony, his 





Lindy explores the jungles 


deputies began firing. Three strikers 
were killed outright, a fourth died the 
next day, more than twenty were 
wounded, most of them in the back. 
Only two deputies were wounded, 
and they slightly. The sheriff and 
twelve of his deputies were charged 
with murder and a large group of strik- 
ers were charged with inciting the riot. 
The latter were released without bail. 
A special investigation was started, and 
part of the State’s evidence introduced. 
Six of the prisoners were brought to 
trial late last month, but one of them 
escaped from prison. As the six were 
being tried jointly, a mistrial was de- 
clared. The man who escaped was cap- 
tured, and a new trial has been set for 
the middle of November. 


After Stresemann’s Death 


ERMAN Nationalists initiated 
an effort to wreck Foreign Min- 


ister Stresemann’s peace program 
hard upon the death of this firm and 
brilliant exponent of a post-war policy 
of conciliation. Their plan was to put 
their bill rejecting the war guilt clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty and all repara- 
tions settlements based on those clauses 
—in other words, the Young Plan—to 
a referendum vote of the German people. 
The plan got under way with the open- 
ing of the polls for balloting on the 
question of forcing the Reichstag to take 
action on the bill. But the National- 
ists received a staggering blow when 
President von Hindenburg publicly re- 
buked them. The purpose of the refer- 
endum was a Germany’s 
foreign policy and pledges. Civic bodies, 
industrial organizations and state gov- 
ernments have appealed to the voters to 
ignore it and there is every indication 
that a soberer counsel will prevail. 


reversal of 


War Threats in China 


ITH civil war developing in 
China, the illusion of a united 
China is again dispelled. From 
Peking come reports that troops are 
mobilizing in every province and that 
only the resignation of President Chiang 
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Kai-shek would halt the revolt. But 
Chaing, who on previous occa$ions has 
offered his resignation, on this occasion 
has refused to relinquish his post. Both 
the powerful Marshal Yen, Govenor of 
Shansi province, and the even more 
powerful Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, are 
factors in the situation. 

The insurgents apparently include the 
Kuominchun, or peasants’ party, which 
is advancing into Honan Province, and 
a group of generals and politicians, who 
are massing troops in an effort to thrust 
at Nanking itself. Altogether, Presi- 
dent Chiang is in a serious predicament, 
though so far there has been no major 
engagement. Added to the threat, if not 
the fact, of civil war, is a continuing 
foreign crisis in his Government’s rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, due to the 
seizure by China of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. A reminder of this crisis is 
a new Russian raid deep into Manchuria. 


“Nationalizing”’ Sunday 


N order to speed up production and 

to discourage religion, the Soviet 

Government has “nationalized” 
Sunday by introducing an unbroken 
working week. In fact it proposes to 
get rid of Sunday entirely—and Satur- 
day, too—by simply omitting them from 
the calendar. Each month is to have 
six five-day weeks, and each worker will 
have one holiday each week. But there 
will be no day on which more than a 
fifth of the workers will be idle. 


d It Ky oto 


ISTINGUISHED men and 
D women of the countries border- 

ing the Pacific or having de- 
pendencies there have gathered in 
Kyoto, Japan, to take part in the con- 
ference called by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This is an unofficial and vol- 
untary organization, whose purpose is 





The Chinese dragon gets restless 


to provide an opportunity for frank dis- 
cussion that will lead to better under- 
standing of Pacific problems. Prominent 
on its program are the Manchurian 
tangle, the food and population problem 
ot the Orient, with reference to immi- 
gration, cultural relations between East 
and West, and the consequences of in- 
dustrialization of the Orient. October 
21, 1929. 
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The statue, “Christ of 
the Andes,” commemo- 
rates the peaceful set- 
tlement of boundary 
disputes between Chile 
and the Argentine 


A Pledge for Pan-American 


E are inclined to think of 

ourselves as a peace-loving 

people—as a nation which 

desires to settle its disputes 

by arbitration rather than 
by war. Whether this self-appraisal is 
correct or not is a question which would 
bring down tons of abuse upon the head 
of anyone daring to answer. Fortunatel) 
an answer is not necessary here. The 
answer will be forthcoming very short- 
ly from the Senate of the United States 
when it acts upon the Pan-American Ar- 
bitration treaty which now awaits rati- 
fication. 

This pact, the General Treaty of 
Inter-American Arbitration, was signed 
last January during a Washington Con- 
ference attended by representatives of 
all of the twenty Pan-American states 
save Argentina alone. It binds them to 
submit all of the disputes which they can 
not iron out through normal diplomatic 
channels to some existing court or to a 





Publishers’ 


By Drew PEARSON 


selected arbitration tribunal. The only 
exceptions are domestic questions and 
disputes which affect third parties. 

There are two reasons why action on 
this treaty will gauge the arbitral fervo1 
of the American people. 

First, the United States has never be- 
fore accepted a_ straightforward, out- 
and-out arbitration treaty minus_ the 
usual Senate reservation requiring that 
it pass upon every single and solitary 
dispute. 

Second, the United States has never 
before, in practice, been at all enthusias- 
tic about arbitrating disputes with Lat- 
in America, has declined over and over 
again to submit questions to arbitration, 
and has collected seventy-five times as 
much money in arbitral awards from 
Latin America as those countries have 
collected from us. 

To illustrate—consider for a moment 
the arbitration record of the United 
States. 
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It was cast in bronze 
melted down from can- 
non and _ dedicated 
with imposing cere- 
mony in 1904. Mateo 
Alfonso was sculptor 


Photo Service 


Peace 


Our early record was a brilliant one. 
To this country must go the credit of 
re-introducing arbitration to modern 
times. ‘The Greeks had used it eight 
hundred years before Christ and the 
Pope was frequently called upon to set- 
tle international disputes during the 
Middle Ages. But it fell to John Jay, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, to 
resurrect arbitration from the discard 
of the three previous centuries and ap- 
ply it in 1784 to our flushed and fes- 
tered relations with Great Britain. 

By arbitrating the seizure of Ameri- 
can merchant vessels by British men-of- 
war, the refusal of Americans to pay 
their debts to British merchants, and 
the boundary between Maine and New 
Brunswick, war was probably prevent- 
ed between Great Britain and_ the 
United States. 

Latin American nations followed the 
United States immediately in advocat- 
ing and using arbitration. As colonies 
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of Spain they inherited an almost uni- 
form legal system which lent itself to 
inter-American mediation. Their tan- 
gled criss-cross of boundaries further 
provided the immediate necessity of put- 
ting arbitration to use. Thus the prin- 
ciple of arbitration became so imbedded 
in the Latin American character that 
three states—Brazil, Santo Domingo 
and Venezuela—make it compulsory by 
their Constitutions. 

But while our South American neigh- 
bors were advancing arbitrationward by 
leaps and bounds and concluding the 
most advanced treaties the world now 
has on record, the United States lapsed 
into an arbitration slump. Resolutions 
designed to push arbitration treaties 
were met with vigorous opposition in 
Congress from 1838 until the Alabama 
dispute in 1871, and Representative 
Hugh S. Legare of South Carolina, re- 
porting on a memorial of the New York 
Peace Society, June 13, 1838, observed 
that “the sword will prove the surest 
guaranty of peace.” 

He concluded: “Your committee, 
therefore, do not think the establishment 
of a permanent international tribunal, 
under the present circumstances of the 
world, at all desirable.” 

Another resolution sponsoring arbitra- 
tion failed of passage in the Senate as 
late as 1851 and it was not until Great 
Britain at first refused to arbitrate our 
claims against the A/abama, fitted out 
in England for the Confederate Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War, that the 
United States revived its interest in ar- 
bitration. 

“There is no fair and equitable form 
of conventional arbitrament or reference 
to which [the United States] will not 
be willing to submit,” Charles Francis 
Adams, American Minister at London, 
informed Earl Russell, when Great 
Britain declined to arbitrate the Ala- 
bama claims. 





Why Interest Failed 


UT after the United States finally 
pressed Britain into arbitration 
and won $15,500,000—an award 

at that time considered enormous—we 
immediately lost interest. And when 
the Swiss Federal Council proposed “to 
submit to an arbitral tribunal all diff- 
culties which may arise—whatever may 
be the cause, the nature or the object of 
such difficulties,” there was no response 
from the United States, although the 
treaty was accepted by several Latin 
American countries. 

Finally the United States, in 1897, 
did sign an arbitration treaty. It took 
a petition signed by 232 members of the 
British Parliament to bring about even 
the signature. But the treaty never got 
through the Senate. It was attacked as 
“compelling Congress to vield its right 
to declare war on Great Britain,” and 
finally rejected. 





Shortly after this, the first Hague 
Convention, proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt on November 1, 1901, gave 
American interest in arbitration another 
spurt and prompted Roosevelt to dem- 
onstrate to the Senate the great desir- 


ability of using arbitration to settle 
international disputes. 
Roosevelt did not want to risk an- 


other rejection at the hands of the Sen- 
ate, so he first consulted the State De- 
partment regarding a sure-fire arbitra- 
tion case which the United States would 
be sure to win. As a result the dispute 
with Mexico over the Pius Fund was 
resurrected and sent to the Hague. 


Roosevelt's Strategy 


HE Pius Fund had been derived 
from the sale of California Church 
lands in the days when the state 
was a Spanish possession, and the fund 
had been passed on, in trust, to Mexico 
when the country won its independence 
from Spain. After California joined 
the United States in the War of 1848, 
it claimed the Pius Fund and was 
awarded it by Sir Edward Thornton, 
British arbiter of the American-Mexican 
Claims Commission. Mexico, how- 
ever, never carried out the award. 
The cards, therefore, were stacked in 


This is an article in the Depart- 
ment of International Relations, 
which aims to clarify some impor- 
tant subject each month. In con- 
ducting it the editors have the co- 
operation of Josephine Schain, 
Corresponding Secretary of the’ 
Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, and Raymond T. 
Rich, General Secretary of the 
World Peace Foundation 


favor of the United States, and it was 


no surprise when the Hague Court 
handed down a decision in its favor. 
After this, arbitration gained more 


American favor. 

The Senate remained skeptical, how- 
ever, and when John Hay negotiated a 
series of arbitration treaties which ex- 
empted the wide range of questions af- 
fecting “vital interests,” “independence 
or honor’’—exemptions which Mr. Kel- 
logg barred from his recent treaties— 
the Senate added a_ history-making 
amendment. It provided that “each in- 
dividual case” of arbitration must first 
be submitted to the Senate for that 
body’s approval or rejection. 

President Roosevelt, who had been 
one of the most enthusiastic sponsors of 
the treaties, was bitterly disappointed 
and gave vent to his chagrin in a letter 
to Henry Cabot Lodge in which he said 
that the Senate amendment “cuts the 
heart out of the treaty.” 

“In fact, I think that this amendment 
makes the treaties shams, and my pres- 
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ent impression is that we had better 
abandon the whole business rather than 
give the impression of trickiness and in- 
sincerity which would be produced by 
solemnly promulgating a sham.” 

The treaties were not withdrawn, 
however, but were concluded after Hay’s 
death, by Elihu Root. Many attempts 
were made to throw off this Senate res- 
ervation. John Bassett Moore described 
it as making it “more difficult to secure 
international arbitration than it was in 
the early days of our independence.” 

William Howard Taft, when Presi- 
dent, negotiated a new set of treaties 
excluding the Senate reservation, and 
when the Senate tacked it on again, he 
refused to proceed with ratification. 

“We cannot make omelets without 
breaking eggs,’ Taft said in champion- 
ing his reservationless treaty. “If arbi- 
tration is... . to cover the ground that 
shall really promote the cause of peace 
and prevent war, it must cover questions 
of the utmost interest to both coun- 
tries.” 

Up until the present moment no Pres- 
ident and no Secretary of State have been 
successful in persuading the Senate to 
pass an arbitration treaty without the 
reservation giving it the power to pass 
in advance upon every single dispute. 

But at the present moment such a 
treaty is before the Senate awaiting rat- 
ification, probably during the regular 
session which begins in December. This 
Pan-American Arbitration treaty, which 
contains no such reservation, is consid- 
ered the most advanced and important 
arbitration agreement ever concluded by 
the United States. It is advanced and 
important not only because it contains 
no such reservation but also because it 
contains a provision for progressive ar- 
bitration, whereby nations can increase 
the types of disputes they are willing to 
arbitrate. Thirteen of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries signed with reservations 
eliminating pecuniary claims and past 
disputes which seriously limit the pact, 
but because of a provision for the with- 
drawal of reservations, the way to a 
change of heart is opened. 

Still another advanced feature of the 
pact, one never before included in an 
arbitration treaty, is the provision that 
if, after choosing the court or tribunal 
to settle a dispute, the nations involved 
do not reach a “special agreement” de- 
fining it within three months, the court 
or tribunal is empowered to define the 
controversy and settle it. 


Contrasting Attitudes 


HILE the United States Execu- 

tive and the United States Sen- 

ate were battling over arbitra- 
tion progress Latin American nations 
were busy concluding more advanced 
arbitration treaties than in any other 
area in the world. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Edith E. Keating 
A Camera in 
the Air 


By CONSTANCE MARSHALL 


HEN she had finished her work 

at the Ladies College at Halifax, 

Nova Scotia, Edith E. Keating 
suffered from a very usual ailment. She 
didn’t know what to do. So she tried 
various things. She wandered through 
forty-three states of the union—took ex- 
tension courses at universities—tried out 
several jobs. But she never found any- 
thing that suited her exactly. What she 
really craved (as she knew when she 
paused to be analytical) was a thrill. 
And thrilling jobs, as everyone knows, 
are rare. 

To be sure, she happened to be in 
Halifax at the time of the explosion in 
1917, and in Los Angeles at the time of 
the earthquake in ’21. And she tried her 
utmost to get overseas at the time of the 
war. She let no opportunity go by. But 
these were isolated thrills and there 
were years in between. 

Finally, in 1925, Miss Keating went 
to work for the Fairchild Aerial Sur- 
veys, Inc., a rather new firm doing a 
very new work—photography from the 
air. Her position was the unexalted one 
of stenographer. And a very bad sten- 
ographer she was, she admits. Short- 
hand did not interest her, but photog- 


raphy did, and in all the moments when 
she might have been stealing surrepti- 
tious glances at a novel, she hung about 
the dark room where the plates were be- 
ing developed, or examined the cameras 
and generally let it be known that she 
was a young woman of a bent of mind 
more scientific than mechanical. 

Until at length, as they say in the 
Horatio Alger stories, her chance came. 
It being apparent that she would never 
be any great good to the firm as a sten- 
ographer, they promoted her to the posi- 
tion of assistant sales manager, and then 
to the office managership itself. And at 
the same time, because she evidenced so 
burning a desire for it they let her go up 
in a plane and watch this difficult, fas- 
cinating procedure of taking pictures in 
the air. 

She loved it. Why? Because it was 
thrilling. ‘They let her try taking a pic- 
ture. Another picture. And others. 
And now, although she still considers 
herself primarily an office worker, she is 
also the only woman aerial photographer 
in the world. And likely to continue to 
be, for aerial photographers are not nu- 
inerous, all told. 

No easy matter is it to focus your 
camera on a certain skyscraper, or a cer- 
tain empty field or segment of road or 
river, seven thousand feet below, while 
your plane carries you past it at the rate 
of ninety miles an hour—a camera, be- 
sides, that weighs fifty pounds and yet is 
so delicate that its lenses focus in 1/140 
of a second. 

Miss Keating believes that she was 
partially trained for the work by shoot- 
ing bears and moose in Nova Scotia 
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Power’’ in 


during her girlhood. But principally 
she is prepared for it, of course, by tem- 
perament. She looks like a rider of the 
wind—a sportswoman. Her eyes are 
keen; her manner forthright, sincere. 
She has a sense of humor and a breezy, 
hearty charm. 

“Don’t say I am an aerial photog- 
rapher,” she begged, “because I’m not 
one full time, and that wouldn’t be fair 
to the men who are. I loathe to see a 
woman edge in and gather up laurels 
that don’t belong to her just because she 
happens to be a woman. 

“And it isn’t such a very important 
job, anyhow,” she added. “At least 
judging from the popular attitude to- 
ward it. A plane crashed in Mexico 
not long ago and of course this was 
worth a lengthy story in the press. 
Much detail was given about the acci- 
dent, the pilot’s escape and then at the 
very end this note—‘the aerial photog- 
rapher was killed.’ And that,” Miss 
Keating laughed— “is what the public 
thinks of the importance of my job. 
But,” she added, “‘without the aerial 
photographer to record them, what good 
would the pilot’s rides do the public? 
Without the aerial photographer who 
accompanied Byrd’s expedition, for in- 
stance, how could we share in his ven- 
ture? You can describe and describe in 
the tongues of men and of angels, but 
one good picture is worth all the words 
in the world. That is why I am en- 
thusiastic about aerial photography, that 
is why I love my job—office-end and 
air-end both. I’ve found what I’ve been 
looking for—the thrilling, satisfying 
work.” 


the Hands of a Woman 


By RUTH SHERIDAN MARQUETTE 


EW women are able to put a fuse 
in a household fusebox. An excep- 
tion is Mrs. D’Arline Holcomb, of 
Rolla, Missouri, who can buy, operate, 
develop, sell (at a handsome profit) elec- 
tric light and power properties. Mrs. 
Holcomb has built lines for transmis- 
sion of electric energy over long dis- 
tances. She has helped to develop her 
home state and, incidentally, lighten 
household drudgery for thousands of 
Missouri women. 
In explaining her entrance into this 
unique field, Mrs. Holcomb says: 
“As a child at Columbia, Missouri, 
the seat of the State University, I was 


very much interested in electricity. My 
father was intrigued by the then young 
science. But I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to develop this interest until many 
years later. I married before I was 
twenty. Naturally, my husband, and 
then my children, took my attention. 
But before I was thirty the death of 
my husband left me with three boys 
and a girl—from nine months to seven 
years of age.” 

Mrs. Holcomb at once took charge of 
her husband’s interests. Selling one, 
holding another only for a time, she 
kept his small stake in the electric plant 
at Bowling Green, where they lived. 
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When the United States entered the 
World War, the owner of the power 
plant, a crack electrical engineer who 
had found its operation unprofitable, de- 
‘ided to enlist. He offered to sell the 
plant to Mrs. Holcomb, and she pur- 
-hased it on the spot. Then her son 
Felix, who had been employed there, 
and a fellow worker also joined the 
army, leaving her alone in charge of the 
power plant. Some one had to run it. 

It was a one-woman, twenty-four- 
hour job. Labor and materials were 
high—and hard to get at any price. It 
was hard going, but Mrs. Holcomb ran 
the plant—and successfully, too. 

As she became more familiar with her 
work Mrs. Holcomb visioned the im- 
mense possibilities for electrical devel- 
opment in towns and rural districts. 
When the war ended and her sons came 
home, she called a family council. She 
outlined her plans for future operations 
in the light and power field, based on 
what she had learned in Bowling 
Green. The Holcombs decided they 
were in the field “for keeps.” The boys 
were enthusiastic about the plans of the 
“President.” But bankers, when ap- 
proached for capital, were not. 

“The bankers didn’t have the vision 
to see the possibilities of my idea,” said 
Mrs. Holcomb. “Then, too, they 
seemed to be extremely dubious of the 
promoter ability of a woman.” 

However, some backing was finally 
From the little property at 





secured. 


Bowling Green, Mrs. Holcomb and her 


family progressed to ownership and man- 
agement of electric light plants at dit- 
ferent times in a number of towns in 
the state. 

“Our methods were simple,” Mrs. 
Holcomb explained. ‘We would hear 
that some plant in a small town was in 
bad shape. If it looked promising and 
we got a fair offer, we bought. As a 
rule, we paid more than the plant was 
worth as it stood. But we looked to 
the future, and tried to develop our 
down-at-the-heel plant. 

“When we reached the point where 





Mrs. D’Arline Holcomb 





a considerable amount of money had to 
be put into a plant to handle the in- 
creased demand for light and power we 
had developed, we sold out,” Mrs. Hol- 
comb went on. “Then we could go 
to some other place, pick up another 
down-at-the-heel plant, and build up the 
business there. This was all pioneer 
work that the big companies did not 
care to undertake themselves. ‘They 
were willing to let us do it and pay us 
for it later on, when they bought our 
small properties to consolidate with their 
big ones.” 

Mrs. Holcomb admits she was for- 
tunate in catching the electric light and 
power industry ‘‘on the rise.” The great 
improvement in American standards of 
living which came during and after the 
war, created a tremendous demand for 
electric service and appliances—especial- 
ly in the smaller communities. The de- 
sire of Missouri women for electrical 
labor-saving and home-beautifying de- 
vices helped Mrs. Holcomb to make a 
fortune. She actively merchandized 
washing machines, irons, stoves, ironers, 
heaters, curlers, lamps and waffle irons. 
‘Thus she made a profit on selling these 
articles and at the same time stimulated 
the use of electric energy of which she 
was the purveyor. 

After an exciting, successful career, 
and the accumulation of nearly half a 
million dollars, Mrs. Holcomb “retired” 
and went to California. But the lure 
of the game proved too strong. She has 
now returned and is interesting herself 
in developing telephone properties. 

One might think that a woman of 
Mrs. Holcomb’s accomplishments would 
be hard, cold, business-like. Most re- 
freshingly, she is youthful, vigorous, en- 
thusiastic. And her most _ notable 
achievement in her own eyes is bringing 
up her four children—three sons who 
are capable electrical engineers, and a 
daughter who married into engineering. 





Poe ate a ES 
Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


Mrs. Burns explains to some small boys that they cannot get warts from toads 


A Nature Mother 


By JuLietT DANZIGER 


HASING runaway snakes and 
+ feeding worms to turtles are all 

in the day’s work for Mrs. Ada 
Kneale Burns, who presides over a little 
Nature paradise of her own in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York. 
Here are snakes, toads, mice, insects, 
alligators, and even squawking guinea 
pigs, all very much alive—in this mu- 
seum which is supposed to house stuffed 
animals only. Here, too, are a small 
wild-flower garden where the procession 
of wild flowers marches through the sea- 
sons; aquaria holding fish, tadpoles, and 
salamanders; a desert garden with 
flourishing cactus plants and horned 
toads that gives a glimpse of another 
landscape, and colorful charts tracing by 
word and illustration the life stories of 
the various animals and plants. 

This is the model Nature room, de- 
signed for children and their parents 
and teachers, which has been maintained 
by the School Nature League since the 
spring of 1927. Here come the coun- 
try-starved city children, in groups and 
individually, to be introduced to Mr. 
Rabbit and Mrs. Mouse; to learn that 
picking up a toad will not give them 
warts, that snakes are not slimy, or that 
the third generation resulting from the 
union of a white mouse and a grey 
mouse will be grey and white. 

They help Mrs. Burns clean out the 
cages, and feed the animals, or are sent 
out to dig worms for the turtles’ supper 
or to purchase raw meat for the rats. 
Meantime they listen to Mrs. Burns’ 
chatty explanations. 

“T have no children of my own,” said 
Mrs. Burns, “but how many mothers 
can boast of having at least a hundred 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Editorially Speaking 


The New Diplomacy 


ROM every point of view Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s visit was a success. The man himself 
won friends on every side, by his charm of pres- 

ence, his eloquence, his passionate sincerity of purpose. 
The famous interview of Premier and President on a 
log holding each other safe from the mountain river, 
has more than homely appeal—it has significance: the 
old ways of diplomacy overthrown, straight man-to- 
man talk substituted for elaborate indirection, the 
blessedness of what Mr. MacDonald himself smilingly 
referred to as “irregularity.” Naturally, certain agree- 
ments looking toward a disarmament conference had 
already been reached before Mr. MacDonald came ; 
his visit confirmed them, carried them further. He 
was successful in removing any suspicions of an Anglo- 
American alliance—“There has been nothing dis- 
cussed,” he said, “which the two governments would 
not be happy to see discussed on the same basis with 
all the powers in the world.”’ Such discussions will be 
held in a conference with three other nations in Janu- 
ary, and the MacDonald visit has done much to in- 
crease the probability of fruitful results. Mr. Mac- 
Donald was successful in his direct appeal to the spirit 
of the American people—to the moral force which 
must be invoked to make the Anti-War Pact effective. 
Intricate technical problems, knotty ones, remain to be 
worked out, but advance has been made_ toward 
“security for peace—not by military organization, but 
by peaceful means rooted in public opinion and en- 
forced by a sense of justice in the civilized world.” 


*f * * 


Lobbying—Far and Unfair 


HE Senate investigation of lobbying, 

began with the Shearer revelations, is proving 

again how, given sufficient funds and _ skillfully 
directed organization of the immense sources of public 
information, public opinion of any desired sort can be 
manufactured. 

Lobbying which is open and above board has its 
place in a democratic government. Business men, 
manufacturers, shipping interests and other groups are 
entitled to have their opinions expressed and their in- 
terests represented before Congress—but only when it 
is frankly and honestly done. When such propaganda 
comes through secret and hidden sources, it is a dan- 
gerous and sinister power. 

No one knows how much of the militaristic opinion 
in this country is the result of news stories, articles 
and speeches put out or instigated by Shearer, self- 
advertised patriot and expert in the pay of the ship- 
building firms. Undoubtedly many were led by his 
work to believe sincerely that the United States is sur- 
rounded by enemies and needs a big navy and in- 
creased military forces to withstand probable attack. 


which 


That. business men of good reputation should lend 
themselves to such practices, as in the case of the ship- 
building firms, the power interests and public utilities 
would be incredible if it had not proved itself true. 
When, as was the recent case of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association, they go to the length of 
placing their own man on the payroll of the Senate 
as an expert while he is secretly under salary from 
them, paid to look after their special interests, they 
are undermining the very foundations of good gov- 
ernment. 

Today the sources of propaganda must be known, 
because of the enormous increase of its power over 
the public. Let us hope that Congress will soon find 
a way to make lobbyists and propagandists work in 
the open. 


* ok 
The Stranglehold of Style 
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NOTHER object lesson, in a different field, of 

the juggernaut effect of propaganda is being 

shown this fall in women’s fashions. Women 
everywhere are questioning whether they must accept 
corsets and trailing skirts and all the other hampering, 
demure Victorian styles; but if they don’t watch out, 
while they are hesitating the question will be decided 
for them. 

Undoubtedly many women are rebelling. Women’s 
dress the past ten years has accustomed them, old and 
young, to a freedom of movement that they won't 
give up without a struggle. The middle-aged woman 
who has grown used to a normal waist and finds her 
digestion better than ever before in her life, groans 
over the idea of putting herself back in a harness. The 
new fashion is a blow to the business girl on a modest 
salary who sees herself obliged to discard so many of 
last year’s clothes. Millions of women who have 
found the modern dress easy to make for themselves 
with a paper pattern and a few yards of cloth share 
the general dismay. 

A storm of propaganda is being directed in favor of 
the new styles. Manufacturers need to sell more 
cloth. Designers want to show their skill in some- 
thing new. Merchants welcome the buying necessary 
when last year’s clothes shall be discarded. Their 
combined forces of publicity and propaganda are dif- 
ficult to withstand. Fortunately some fashion experts 
advocate retaining the short skirt not only for sports 
and out-of-door country use, but even “four inches be- 
low the knees” for city streets. But will women be 
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wise enough to discriminate? Illustrated advertising of 
long dresses is training our eyes to different proportions 
of the female figure, and to like skirts that sweep the 
floor. 

Style tyrannizes over men and women alike. It 
men are not strong minded enough to break away from 
the fashion of woolen clothes and tight-fitting collars 
in summer heat, can women be expected to stand 
against a decree of fashion? It will be interesting to 
see if they will give up this part of the new-found 
freedom it has taken so long to achieve. 


* * * 


Making Women Money Wise 


HAT women are the disbursers of the family 

income is nothing new. But formerly they 

doled out petty cash, a dollar here and a dollar 
there. Now with almost the entire payroll of the 
country in their hands, with actual control of nearly 
half the country’s wealth and a predatory eye on 
the other half—women are spenders in a new, im- 
portant sense. 

Will they squander their dollars recklessly or will 
they put some aside for a rainy day? Will they buy 
foolishly or with housewifely prudence will they, de- 
mand money’s worth for money spent? Never before 
has there been such need for women to understand 
financial matters. 

To meet this need a National Committee for 
Women’s Financial Education was formed a year and 
a half ago, and this month under its auspices the first 
National Thrift Exposition opened in New York City 
to teach women everything about finance from making 
out a check to the principles of banking and _ insur- 
ance. Savings and commercial banks, insurance com- 
panies, thrift plan organizations, loan and mortgage 
companies dramatized by exhibits, motion pictures and 
lectures all the known methods of dealing with money. 

“Thrift,” explains Edna V. O’Brien, chairman cf 
the Exposition Board, ‘is something far better, bigger 
and warmer than miserly economy. It is derived from 
the verb ‘to thrive’ and signifies prosperity through 
good management.’ Thrift is essentially woman’s 
affair, and today women have an opportunity to prac 
tice it on a wide and worth-while scale. 


** * ** 


Canadian W omen “Qualify” 


S a woman a “qualified person” in regard to public 
office? The Canadian Supreme Court said No, 
when the question concerned the eligibility of 

women to the Canadian Senate: “Qualified persons” in 
the British North American Act did not include 
women. But women have the Federal vote in Canada, 
and the State vote except in Quebec, and they didn’t 
see eye to eye with the Court. So the case was carried 
to the Privy Council, the Empire’s highest court of 
appeal, and it agreed with the women. Canadian 
women are now eligible to the Senate. 

The Lord Chancellor took the unusual course of 
reading the Privy Council’s decision aloud; and it is 
so admirable a bit of reasoning that we take the un- 
usual course of printing it: 

“The exclusion of women from all public offices is 








a relic of days more barbarous than ours, but it must be 
remembered the necessity of the times often forced on 
man customs which in later years were unnecessary. 
Such exclusion is probably due to the fact that the 
deliberative assemblies of the earlier tribes were 
attended by men under arms, and women did not bear 
arms. 

“Yet the tribes did not despise the advice of women. 
The likelihood of attack rendered such a proceeding 
unavoidable, and, after all, what is necessary at any 
period is a question for the times, upon which opinion, 
grounded by experience, may move one way or another 
in different circumstances,” 
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And now what about the British House of Lords? 
Women peers in their own right have been besieging 
it for admission these many years. This sort of thing 
in “British North America” will perhaps shake the 
Lords a bit. Eventually of course they must yield. So 
why not now? 


* * * 


Slow But Sure—We Arrive 
S PEAKING of women and voting, one might go 


on to congratulate the women of Rumania on 

winning the suffrage, even though it is rather 
limited (page 44). These things come hard—and 
slow—in Southern Europe, and the precedent may 
carry far. 

Or, speaking of women and public office, there is the 
recent instance of pioneering in New Hampshire. In 
this state women have been excluded from many offices 
because of the qualifying word ‘‘male’”’ in the state 
constitution. Miss Jennie Blanche Newhall, of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, who is a lawyer and employed 
in the office of the attorney-general, determined to 
make a test case. So she applied for the office of jus- 
tice of the peace, requested that the Supreme Court 
give an opinion on the legality of such an appointment, 
and argued the case before it herself. The court re- 
versed a previous intimation that there might be con- 
stitutional disqualification, but said she could not be 
appointed without legislative enactment. Armed with 
this opinion, she drafted a bill permitting women to 
hold public office, which was supported by the New 
Hampshire League of Women Voters and sponsored 
by the women members of the Legislature. The bill 
passed and was signed by the Governor, and Miss 
Newhall was named as a justice—a small, unimportant 
appointment that has made state history. And that 
is, incidentally, an example of a sound method where 
inequalities still persist. 


* * * 





ERTAIN dates (we trust) need only to be men- 
tioned to be observed: November 11-28, Red 
Cross Roll Call; December 8—Golden Rule Sunday; 


and November 5—ELEcTION Day. 
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Defense Campaigns 


Portland League Holds Its Own 
QO N September 9, at a special election, Portland, Maine, 


voted by a small margin to retain its council-manager 

charter which has been in effect since 1924. The fight 
to keep the present non-partisan, non-political charter was 
carried through by the Portland League of Women Voters, 
ably assisted by a representative group of citizens, and sup- 
ported by all the Portland newspapers. 

This charter is a carefully drawn, clear-cut document, 
closely following the model charter recommended by the 
National Municipal League. The proposed charter, an ill- 
considered document, offered the voters as a substitute, was 
rushed through the legislature at the last moment, without 
a hearing. 

The Portland League of Women Voters, following the 
precedent of other Leagues, notably Cleveland, voted to work 
for the retention of the council-manager charter. A Special 
Charter Committee was appointed, including most of the 
Executive Board, with the President as chairman. 

Our campaign was constructive and educational. We felt 
that the greatest danger lay in lack of understanding of the 
underlying principles of the council-manager form of city 
government. Another danger, and one which nearly defeated 
us, was that so many people, satisfied with the present city 
government, could not be convinced that there was a chance 
of losing it. 

As soon as the League made its stand public, a group of 
citizens, men and women, offered their help and support, and 
an advisory committee of men was formed which helped us 
to carry through the campaign. 

Our first public step was to send a letter to the representa- 
tive who sponsored the proposed charter, asking for an expla- 
nation of certain ambiguous statements which appeared in it. 
This letter and the reply (not an answer) with subsequent 
letters, were published in the papers, with considerable edi- 
torial comment favorable to us. Much desirable publicity 
resulted also from a “Know Your City Government Day,” 
arranged by city officials at the League’s suggestion to give 
the citizens of Portland a special opportunity to become 
acquainted with their city officials, and with the city depart- 
ments. 

The next step was the publication and wide distribution 
of a fact-sheet of newspaper size, “Why Change the Char- 
ter?” This contained a comparison of the two charters, 
article by article, in opposite columns, and also the financial 
record and accomplishment made under the five years of the 
council-manager charter compared with the five years pre- 
ceding it. 

A public meeting followed to tie up our progressive type 
of charter with the nation-wide aspects of this development 
in municipal government. Mayor Murray Seasongood of 
Cincinnati was our speaker, and his coming contributed 


largely to our success with those citizens whose faith was weak. 

‘Toward the end of the campaign we issued a few thousand 
more simple fliers, and made some use of the radio and street 
meetings. ‘The last week advertisements were inserted in all 
the papers, in the same form, but changing the subject matter 
each day. The day before election we published a list of 
about three hundred representative citizens who favored the 
retention of the present charter. All literature and all state- 
ments were signed by the League. . 

The last four weeks we had headquarters with a secretar) 
in charge. Actual organization work was done by means ot 
ten-name cards, distributed to workers who each secured the 
names of ten voters who intended to vote for the present 
charter. As fast as these names came in they were checked 
in the voting list. 

The narrow margin of victory for the council-manager plan 
indicates the great need of more mutual understanding of the 
problems facing our city officials and of the problems of the 
individual citizens. A more definite interest on the part of 
the public will, in its turn, lead to greater responsibility in 
municipal affairs. 

KATHERINE CRAGIN PIERCE, 
President, Portland League of Women Voters. 


Victory Number Four for Cleveland 
S the smoke clears from Cleveland’s fourth battle over 
its city manager government, an observer at long dis- 
tance is impressed with the sturdiness of the defense 
campaign, ending in victory for the Progressive Government 
Committee at the special election August 20. 

‘The continuous opposition of the ‘‘die hard” politicians 
throughout the six years of manager government has cul- 
minated in four successive attacks. It was comparatively easy 
to meet the first, in 1924, aimed chiefly against proportional 
representation as the method of choosing members of the 
council, but not so the annual attacks of the last three years, 
directed against the city manager charter itself. 

The League’s famous campaign of March and April, 1928, 
was the pattern for the one waged again this summer by all 
the civic organizations in Cleveland. League strength was 
re-enlisted as well as help from those whose names the League 
had on record as helpers in its own campaign. As before, 
Cleveland was divided into districts, wards, precincts, and 
blocks, but this time a corps of “contact men” (almost all 
in their twenties) strengthened organization in each of the 
thirty-three wards. 

The individual voter was the target for all efforts. Of 
course there were meetings and speakers, hand bills and 
sample ballots and news articles, but the backbone of the 
campaign was personal contact—interviewing in order to tab- 
ulate every possible favorable vote; then follow-up telephone 
calls just before the election; then a check-up of those who 
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had voted by early afternoon of election day, and, finally, 
pursuit of elusive non-voters by automobile in a last effort 
to get out the vote. The result showed only 3,195 votes to 
spare! 

With victory won, we hear again, “It was the women who 
did it,” but this time the League bows graciously to the Pro- 
gressive Government Committee, proud, however, that four 
Board members were vice-chairmen of the committee, and 
admitting that the women campaign work was directed by 
a Women’s Executive Committee, all League members under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Malcolm McBride. 

Now the victory remains to be “clinched.” The friends of 
good government have at last learned that they must remain 
organized. Therefore the Progressive Government Com- 
mittee continues. It must strengthen the last weak spot in 
the city-manager situation—which was also the first—namely, 
the city council. The new members elected this November 
must be sincere supporters of the manager plan. Then the 
friends of honest government can demand, “Mr. Manager, 
Make Good!” 


KATHERINE A. FREDERIC. 


Disarmament and the League of 
Women Voters 
\ VENTS of the last few months have been moving rap- 
idly toward the calling of a disarmament conference. 
After the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference two 
years ago, the problem of reducing the navies of the world 
fell into the background of pop- 
ular thinking. For a long time, 
there was no statesman to lead 
the way to a reconsideration of 
the isssue. “Then came the in- 
augural address of Mr. Hoover 
in which he pledged himself to 
work for the reduction of arma- 
ments. Immediately the atmos- 
phere of pessimism was 
persed. From that moment, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, official 
statements in favor of disarma- 
ment followed one another in 
rapid succession. Finally, with 
the issuance and probable accep- 
tance of the invitations for the 
Conference nothing remains to 
be done—except to ensure its 
success instead of permitting it 
to fail as did its predecessor. 
One of the reasons why the 
Geneva conference did not. suc- 
ceed was that the government 
representatives assembled there 
failed to realize how strong was 
the sentiment in their respective 
countries in favor of disarma- 
ment. The people have now 
learned the lesson that it is im- 
portant for them to make felt 
their conviction that navies must 
be reduced. It is at this point 
that the National League of 
Women Voters is prepared to act. 
Through its program this organization has pledged itself 
to work for “international reduction of armaments.” ‘Trans- 
lated into the realm of realities, what do these words from 
the League’s printed program actually mean? They do not 
mean that the League advocates the abandonment of all forms 
of national defense, or that the League desires the United 
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Miss Dorothy Straus, New York City attorney, the new 
member for the United States of the Committee on 
Nationality of Married Women of the International 
Illiance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
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States to disarm in the midst of a world full of foreign war- 
ships and guns. They do, however, mean that the ability of 
a nation to defend itself depends, not on its own military and 
naval strength but upon this strength as compared with that 
of other countries. Naval ‘needs’ are relative. ‘Therefore, 
the women throughout the country who compose the League 
advocate the reduction of the armaments of all nations by 
international agreement. 

In 1921, when it seemed there was serious danger that the 
great powers might become involved in a race in naval con- 
struction, the League of Women Voters was active in 
demanding that an international conference be called to end 
the competitive building of warships. When the conference 
had been held and the Washington Treaty of 1922 had been 
drawn up (by which the five leading naval powers agreed to 
a reduction of two types of vessel—the ‘‘capital ship” and the 
“aircraft carrier”), League members worked for the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty by the Senate. In 1927 this organiza- 
tion gave the same support to the Geneva Naval Conference, 
which tried to accomplish a similar reduction in cruisers. On 
the other hand, when representatives of England, Japan and 
the United States had failed to reach an international agree- 
ment at Geneva, and the whole question of disarmament was 
thrown back to domestic politics to become the bone of con- 
tention between American pacifists and American “Big Navy” 
men, the League of Women Voters took no stand on the Big 
Navy Bill of 1927, nor the Fifteen Cruiser Bill of 1929. 

With the recent renewal of disarmament discussion between 
the United States and England, however, there have come 
new prospects for the kind of 
disarmament which the League 
ot Women Voters is prepared 
to support — disarmament by 
joint action. 


Beatrice PITNey. 


Imported Luxuries 


F the three aspects of the 
tariff, the political, the 
economic or the interna- 
tional which combines both, it is 
makes the 


hard to say which 


greatest appeal to the woman 
voter, 

Because of the many complica- 
tions of the tariff and the tech- 
nicalities involved, the League of 
Women Voters has kept the 
question on its study program 
since it was first adopted in 1924. 
It has been one of the most popu- 
lar items of the Living Costs 
Committee. “To meet the recent 
demand for more information, a 
set ot “Questions for Discussion” 
has been prepared for the use of 
League study groups. 

“The tariff as an issue in 
American politics,” “the tariff 
and the Congress,” “tariff hear- 
will all make for lively 

discussion of political aspects. — 

Because of the close relation of tariff to the price of the 
family’s breaktast and its clothing, the questions on “the tariff 
and special commodities” will appeal. From the international 
angle there are such questions as “what is meant by ‘tariff 
retaliation,’ ‘most favored nation treatment,’ ‘dumping’ and 
our ‘tariff’?” References furnished offer a challenge to those 
who think that tariff is only a matter of imported luxuries. 


ings,” 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman's Journal and the Woman's Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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World News 4bout Women 


“very Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Opens House Session 


N a four-minute session of the House, 
] Representative Edith Nourse Rogers 
of Massachusetts was the first woman in 
history to open and close the proceed- 
ings. The short session, held on Sep- 
tember 26, followed the usual rule of 
prayer and adjournment, under an 
agreement not to transact business be- 


fore October 14. 
A Successful Builder 


HE head of the Kennett Construc- 

tion Company in Chicago is a wom- 
an. Not long ago Mrs. Emma C. Ken- 
nett was secretary in a realtor’s office. 
Now she directs a concern which has 
erected, in the last four years, 150 build- 
ings valued at $5,000,000. When she 
found it necessary to support a family of 
three small children Mrs. Kennett ad- 
vertised that she would build homes for 
persons who owned lots. She specializes 
in six-family apartments, not only doing 
the general contract work but designing 
each apartment to resemble a luxurious 
private residence so that it will be an 
artistic asset to the community. 


Service by Women Doctors 


LANS for two new hospitals in 
New York City will give women 
doctors wider opportunity for service. 
The New York Infirmary for Wom- 
en and Children, the first hospital in the 
world to offer training to medical wom- 
en and now staffed and managed en- 
tirely by women, will start _ its 
building program at once. It will re- 
place its present cramped quarters with 
a modern $3,000,000 skyscraper hospi- 
tal in cross-shaped construction so as to 
give the maximum of sunlight and air to 
its various units, holding 430 beds. 
The decision to erect a new hospital re- 
sulted from a nation-wide protest from 
women doctors, following an announce- 
ment that the hospital must close for 
lack of funds or be merged with an- 
other. Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip is 
president of the board of trustees. 

A campaign to raise $6,000,000 for 
the new Gotham Hospital to treat per- 
sons of moderate means, which was ini- 
tiated by the Women’s Medical Asso- 
ciation some months ago, has been 
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whose charm, sincerity and intelligence helped 

to cement our friendship with England dur 

ing her visit here with her father, the Prime 
Minister 


launched and Matthew S. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the New York Edison Company, 
appointed chairman of the drive commit- 
tee. A building will be erected to ac- 
commodate about 200 patients who can- 
not pay the prevalent high cost of med- 
ical service but are averse to accepting 
charity. It will also serve as a demon- 
stration center for new ideas in hospital 
management. A noteworthy feature for 
a general hospital is that in the Gotham, 
the chiefs-of-staff will be women physi- 
cians and surgeons while women and 
men doctors will work together on terms 
of equality. 


Short but Memorable 


URING an eleven weeks’ interim 

Mrs. Henry Hall Sinnamon, of 
Philadelphia, acted as Director of Pub- 
lic Welfare—the first time a woman 
has sat in the Mayor’s Cabinet in that 
city. Mrs. Sinnamon is regularly the 
assistant director but she was promoted 
when her chief, John F. Dugan, re- 
signed to run for the office of Register 
of Wills. However, Mr. Dugan was 
defeated in the primaries and the City 
Council has now reappointed him di- 
rector while Mrs. Sinnamon has _ re- 
sumed her former duties. 


Woman Bar Examiner 


ANDIDATES for the bar in a 

section of Arkansas must come be- 
fore a woman for examination. Mrs. 
Bessie Newson Florence, of Hot 
Springs, has just been appointed by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court as a member 
of the bar examining board for the 
eighteenth judicial district. 


To Fly Over Mountains 
EK AGER as ever for new adventures, 


Miss Annie S. Peck, veteran 
mountain climber, explorer and_ travel 
author, has sailed on her tenth voyage 
to South America. ‘Twenty-one years 
ago Miss Peck, feminine but indomi- 
table; scaled, on her sixth attempt, the 
summit of Mount Huascaran in Peru 
and gained the highest point ever reached 
by an American in this hemisphere. In 
recognition the Lima Geographic Soci- 
ety named the north peak of Huascaran 
“Cumbre Ana Peck’ and the Govern- 
ment of Peru gave her a gold medal. 
This time, Miss Peck, in her first air- 
plane trip, is going to fly over or around 
that same lofty mountain range, but 
the chances are that in her entire aerial 
jaunt down the west coast, up over the 
Andes and northward over Eastern 
South America she will never ascend to 
within a thousand feet of the altitude 
she once attained on foot. 


Honored at Washington 
EAPPOINTMENTS by President 


Hoover of special interest to wom- 
en are Grace Abbott, director of the 
Children’s Bureau, who has served 
through three administrations; «Mary 
Anderson, director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, who has been in office through 
four administrations; and Louise Stan- 
ley, head of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Department ot Agricul- 
ture, who was selected by President 
Harding. So far original appointments 
of women to important positions in this 
Administration are: Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, former Assistant Professor of 
Education in the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, just named to be Assistant 
Commissioner of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education—a post which ranks 
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second in the Federal Government’s 
educational system, according to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Wilbur; Miss 
Mary Stewart, Assistant Director of 
Education in the Indian Bureau; Mrs. 
Paul Rewman of South Dakota, placed 
on the board of reviews of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Mrs. Lulu T. Andrews 
of Nebraska, Chairman of the United 
States Housing Corporation; Dr. Ada 
L. Comstock, member of the National 
Law Enforcement Commission, and Mrs. 
H. Otto Wittpen, member of the In- 
ternational Prison Commission. 


Her Victory This Time 
OME months ago Mme. Rosika 


Schwimmer was denied citizenship 
because of her outspoken pacifist views 
(see Journal for July, page 21). Mme. 
Schwimmer has again been in the courts 
—to happier purpose. She sued Fred 
Marvin, of the Key Men of America, 
for libel, charging that he called her a 
“German spy” and “Bolshevik agent.” 
She won her case, and was granted $17,- 
000 damages. Appeals were taken. Re- 
cently these were denied, and the $17,- 
000 has been paid. 


Mrs. Clara B. Arthur 


66 NE of God’s own rebels’ was 

the description given of Mrs. 
Clara B. Arthur, who has lately passed 
away. The first public playground in 
Detroit, Michigan, was started twenty- 
eight years ago, chiefly through her ef- 
forts, despite much ridicule and oppo- 
sition. Last year 11,000,000 persons 
made use of Detroit’s great recreational 
system, with its 138 playgrounds and 
seventeen swimming pools. She was 
prominent not only in child welfare, but 
in woman suffrage and anti-tuberculosis 
work. “Progress comes when an indi- 
vidual rebels against what is and seeks 
what should be,” said the pastor who 
conducted her funeral service. ‘She re- 
belled against the life children were liv- 
ing, against women being men’s chattels, 
against the ravages of tuberculosis.”— 
ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Among Organizations 


Girl Scouts Program—The Girl 
Scouts organization has just initiated a 
five-year program, to cost three millions, 
which aims at expanding the member- 
ship to over 500,000 and at putting the 
organization on a self-supporting basis. 
It got a fine start, with the recent an- 
nouncement at National Headquarters 
by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, honorary pres- 
ident of the Girl Scouts, of a gift of 
$500,000 from the children’s fund of the 
American Relief Administration. Girl 
Scouts membership has increased by a 
steady twenty per cent annually for the 
past nine years. The great need, to 


make expansion possible, is for trained 
leaders. 


Women Siate Officials-—At the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State held in Boston three 
women were accredited delegates—M iss 
Gladys Pyle, Secretary of State, South 
Dakota; Miss Una Lee Roberts, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Oklahoma, and 
Miss Grace A. Reavy, Deputy Secre- 
tary of State, New York. 


International League Meeting— 
Women delegates of twenty-six coun- 
tries met together in Prague to discuss 
“The Renunciation of War—What 
Next?” at the Sixth Triennial Congress 
of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. Among them 
were six members of parliament: Ellen 
Wilkinson, England; Agnes MacPhail, 
Canada; Emmy Freundlich, Austria; 
Helga Larsen, Denmark; Lucie Dejar- 
din, Belgium; Milena Rudnycka, Uk- 
raine; Madame Kirpal, Czecho-Slovakia. 
The gathering outlined twelve steps of 
future activity to make the Kellogg 
Pact effective, including popular edu- 
cation and work for the withdrawal of 
interpretations on defensive warfare. 
Jane Addams, international president 
since the League was organized, re- 
signed to become Honorary President. 
Hereafter three international chairmen 
will be in charge—Emily Balch, United 
States; Gertrud Baer, Germany, and 
Clara Ragaz, Switzerland; Mary Sheep- 
shanks is international secretary at the 
headquarters in Geneva. 


Women Bankers Elect—Mina M. 
Bruére, assistant secretary of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank Women 
at its recent convention. Other 1930 
officers are vice-president, Lena D. Sult- 
zer, manager of the savings department, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Leuis; treasurer, Agnes J. 
Olsen, secretary of the Noel State Bank, 





CALENDAR 

Institute of Pacific Relations (third ses- 
sion), Kyoto, Japan, October 29-November 9. 

Biennial meeting of the National Council 
of Women of the United States at the Home- 
Making Center of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, November 4-9. 

National Convention of Girl Scouts, New 
Orleans, La., November 6-12. 

American Red Cross Annual 
November 11-28. 

Convention of Hadassah, the 
Zionist Organization of America, 
City, New Jersey, November 14-17. 

Golden Rule Sunday for the relief of suf- 
fering children, December 8. 

Convention of the National 
Jewish Women, Los Angeles, 
January 12-17. 

Annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 19-22, 


Roll Call, 


Women’s 
Atlantic 


Council of 
California, 
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Chicago; recording secretary, Alice 
Ward, director of the service depart- 
ment, the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, 
New York; corresponding secretary, 
Mary E. Stetson, manager of the wom 
en’s department, 57th Street Branch, 
Chase National Bank, New York. 


Also Women Lawyers—At the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Wom- 
en Lawyers in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Olive S. Gabriel, prominent New York 


lawyer, was named president to succeed 


Katherine M. Pike, of Washington. 
Margaret J. Carns, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, was elected vice-president; 


Mamie de Sales Larsh, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, treasurer; Grace I. Rohleder, 
of Washington, D. C., corresponding 
secretary, and Marian Gold Lewis, of 
New York, recording secretary. 


W.C. T. U. Officials—All the im- 
portant officers of the National Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union will 
continue for the coming year. At its 
national convention Mrs. Ella A. Boole, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the organization and Mrs. Ida 
D. Wise Smith, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
was again chosen as vice-president. Mrs. 
Anna Marden De Yo, Evanston, IIL, 
was renamed corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Sara H. Hoge, Lincoln, Va., re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Nelle G. Bur- 
ger, Springfield, Mo., assistant recording 
secretary, and Mrs. Margaret C. 
Munns, Evanston, treasurer. 


In College and Out 


A Campus School of Politics—Sev- 
eral girls’ colleges have added courses 
on home economics, child care and hy- 
giene in preparation for marriage and 
parenthood, but the New Jersey College 
for Women is the first to establish a 
School of Politics as part of the proper 
training for motherhood. Dr. Mabel 
S. Douglass, the dean, believes that since 
a child’s ideas of its country should be 
started in the right direction, the mother 
must be intelligent about our Govern- 
ment. The new school is carried on 
without textbooks, by discussion, field 
work and current reading. Election 
methods will be studied while elections 
are going on, income tax theory in 
March, and lawmaking while Congress 
is IN session. 


Woman Regent—Michigan women 
voters have had small recognition from 
the political parties in control. The ma- 
jority party conceded to the first group 
ot women delegates that appeared in its 
nominating convention one place on the 


Board of Agriculture. There it has 
rested ten years. Now Governor 


Green has harkened to the plea that a 

state university which includes in its 

student body twenty-five hundred girls 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Capsule Reviews 
of 
Fall Juveniles 


By Sopmie L. GoLpsMITH 


HE world of children’s books is 

reflecting the prosperity of Amer- 

ica, though not in a material sense. 
Never has there been a richer or more 
abundant output of books for growing 
boys and girls, never has the excellence 
of typography, binding and illustration 
been more noteworthy, never have the 
subjects treated covered a wider or 
more interesting range. 

It is, indeed, so far as the books for 
the older children are concerned, becom 
ing more and more difficult to term 
them strictly “juveniles.” So firmly are 
writers and publishers’ readers con- 
vinced of the mistake of “writing down” 
to sensitive and conscious adolescents, 
that the standard in this field has be- 
come extremely high, and rightly so. It 
is indeed a far cry from the day when 
such titles as “When Tootles Made the 
Goal” or “Ethel’s Own Stories,” in 
their cheap bindings and with simpering 
illustrations, stood as a matter of course 
on children’s bookshelves side by side 
with those few immortal juvenile 
classics which, despite the great im- 
provement in quality, our modern au- 
thors have yet to surpass. In support 
of these observations, we offer the fol- 
lowing books for the fall output of 
1929: 


For OLperR Boys AND GIRLS 


“Carmella Commands,’ by Walter S. 
Ball. Illustrated by Frederic Dorr 
Steele. 

This book, easily one of the outstanding 
of the year, was the winner of the $2,000 
Harper-American Girl Prize Contest for the 
best book of fiction for girls. It is always 
a moot question whether boys and girls re- 
quire separate literature, but Carmella, the 
fourteen-year-old Italian girl whose grasp of 
modern business problems makes hardened 
contractors look to their laurels, is fully as 
absorbing a study for bovs as for .girls— 
also for their parents. The typography and 
illustrations are in every way appropriate. 
(Harper, $2.00.) 

“Vaino, A Lad of New Finland,’ by 
Julia Davis Adams. Illustrated by 
Lempi Ostman. 


A very difficult feat has here been ac- 
complished. The lovely folk-takes of Fin- 





“Wild Men of the Wild 


Thomas Zs Crowell 


Illustration from 
West.” 

land are successfully used as a background 

and accompaniment for an interesting storys 


of the Finnish-Russian Revolution. Vaino, 
a schoolboy of Helsingfors named for the 
national Finnish folk-tale hero, takes a 


thrilling part in his country’s revolution. The 
stories his mother tells him between war 
time events, help readers to understand the 
high Finnish ideals and the temper of the 
country. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50.) 


“Boys and Girls of the Alps,” by 
Johanna Spyri. Illustrated in color. 
Jorli, who courageously seeks and makes 

his way in the Swiss mountain world with 

an old mandolin as his mascot; Lauri, the 
neglected little scapegoat; and particularly 
the shy Eveli and the crippled Beni, take 
their place beside “Heidi” of blessed mem- 
Vhomas Y. Crowell Co., $1.50.) 


“Wild Men of the Wild West,” by Ed- 
Sabin. Illustrated by Mabel 


ory. 


win’ L. 
Pugh. 
The quaint and_ striking illus 
trations add much to the stirring tales of 
these bold, bad men. Such sinister names 
as those of the notorious Harpes brothers, ot 


wood-cut 











Illustration from “Hitty: Her First 
Hundred Years.” Macmillan Co. 


Vhree-Fingered Jack, Deadwood Dick and 
Billy the Kid; not to mention Calamity Jane 
and Belle Star, the Outlaw Queen—these 
names and many others live again the thrills 
of their unsavory reputations. The period 
and the sections of the country are presented 
with the fidelity and convincing detail char 
acteristic of Edwin L. Sabin. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell, $2.50.) 


“Courageous Companions,” by Charles 
Finger. Illustrated by James Daugh 
erty. 

Awarded the $2,000 prize in the Long 
mans, Green Juvenile contest. It is a dis 
tinguished adventure tale of the time of 
Magellan and gives fresh angles of that 
famous expedition through the eyes of the 
boy Osberne. ‘The nautical politics of the 
period, and the treatment of Indians and in- 
terpreters, strike a new note. The illustra- 
tions are as virile as the period, and the 
typography is very fine. (Longmans, Green, 
$3.00.) 


“Andrew Jackson The Fighting Presi- 
dent,” by Helen Nicolay. 

Miss Nicolay’s biographies are well known 
and have proved their worth. The subject 
of Andrew Jackson, whose tragic face is 
photographed as a frontispiece, is one which 
may well appeal to the spirit of fair play. 
It has here been handled with impartiality 
and delicacy. (The Century Co., $2.00.) 


For YOUNGER CHILDREN 


“dA Child’s Geography of the World,” 
by V. M. Hillyer. With Many Maps 
and Illustrations by Mary Sherwood 
Wright Jones. 

At long intervals, Mr. Hillyer gives us a 
book so significant and valuable, that we 
wonder how we ever got along without it. 
This book has all the clarity and picturesque- 
ness of presentation which we expect from 
this distinguished authority. 8-15. (Century, 
$3.50.) 


“TTerodotus, the First European His- 
torian,’ edited by Gordon King. 
Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff. 
Herodotus, heretofore merely a great name, 

becomes under the skilful editing of Gordon 

King a historian whose tales are more fas 

cinating than fiction. The charm of the old 

Greek, Persian and Egyptian dynasties is 

brought home to us most vividly, and breath- 

taking tales familiar till now only to the few 
initiate, lie before us. It seems a pity that 

Artzybasheff's illustrations should be in the 

nature of caricutures. 7-12. (Doubleday, 

Doran, $2.50.) 


“The Christopher Robin Story Book,’ 
by A. A. Milne. Decorations by 
Ernest H. Shepard. 

This is the first Christopher Robin an- 

thology, and comprises Mr. Milne’s selections 

of the poems and stories from his other 
books which most reflect or concern Chris- 

topher. A delightful selection. 6-10. E. 

P. Dutton, $2 00.) 
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An Intimate 
Biography 


Just Published 
At All Bookstores 


The Prince 
of Tales 


By W. and L. Townsend 


HE colorful story of a romantic fig- 

ure—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
who emerges from the pages of this 
interesting biography as the human being 
he really is. The authors have avoided 
journalistic distortion of their subject, 
but kept the story animated throughout 
with hitherto undisclosed glimpses of 
the Prince in the seclusion of the royal 
family as well as the long travels that 
have made him one of the world’s best- 
known and most popular citizens. The 
principal private secretary of the Prince 
has aided in the preparation of this 
biography and given his sanction to its 


$2.50 


publication. 


The Great Names 
of Four Nations— 


The Short Stories 


of a Century 


Representative 
Modern Short 
Stories 
Edited by Alexander Jessup 


ERE in one volume are gathered 
forty-five of the short 


last hundred 


greatest 
stories of the years, 
chosen from the works of writers that 
have excelled in this field, American, 
French, British, and Russian, since the 


days of Washington Irving. 

The stories have been chosen not only 
for their aptness in showing the devel- 
opment of this form of literature, but 
also for their interest and appeal. A 
list of additional stories is provided for 
the reader of serious intent, and the 
short biographies of the various authors 
are illuminating. 

Attractive green cloth 
binding 

$3.00 


The Macmillan Co. 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


950 pages. 
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“dA Forest Story,” by Joseph NKozisek. | 
Illustrated by Rudolf Mates. Trans- | 
lated from the Czechoslovak by Raf. 
D. Szalatnay. Edited by Helen 
Murphy, Teachers College, N. Y. 
This long title does not begin to describe 

the most beautiful picture book of the year. 

The designing and coloring are quite in- 

describable. The text, though good, is not 

so exceptional as the illustrations, binding 
and boxing. 4-10. (Macmillan, $3.50.) 


Poems and Pictures 
Pictures by Elsa Eis- 


“Spin Top Spin.’ 
tor Children. 
gruber. 

Though the authorship of these poems is 
not stated, they are fitting little verses. Es- 
sentially a picture book, the artistry is of a 
very high and delicate order. The book was 
printed in Leipzig. 4-10. (Macmillan, $3.00.) 


“Vitty: Her First Hundred Years.” by 
Rachel Field. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Lathrop. 

Many have been the attempts to write 
doll stories possessing individuality and 
charm. When, some years ago, the teddy- 
bear threatened to supersede the doll in 
childish affections, a virulent literary rash 
of doll books and doll stories appeared. 
There has been none, we venture to say, of 
so original and refreshing a quality as “Hit- 
ty.” 

Fashioned by the Old Pedler in the state 
of Maine from a piece of mountain-ash 
wood, she travels, during her hundred years, 
all over the United States, and has encounters 
with notables from Adelina Patti and Whit- 
tier to “the very important right hand of Mr. 
Dickens.” ‘Taken to sea in a whaling vessel, 
she “shivers to her pegs” at adventures which 
befall her, and is equally at home in a 
crow’s nest or in the mud of the Mississippi. 
Vhrough it all, she remains essentially of 
New England and conveys a haunting at- 
mosphere of quaint charm and truest culture. | 
6-12. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


Recent Books 


EW heights of beauty in Amer- 
ican prose writing have been 
reached in Ernest Hemingway's “‘Fare- | 
well to Arms.’ Many who admire 
Hemingway's style somehow found un- 


satistying his novel of futile, fast-living 











For All Times 


A Cyclopedia of Entertainment 
By Nina B. Lamkin 


Ready About December Ist 


The most complete and satisfactory book of 
its kind ever compiled. Every sort of game, 
ceremony, stunt and entertainment is here 
described 

Concrete suggestions for the home, church, 
school and community. 

An indispensable guide for teachers, play- 
ground directors, and all who have to do 
with recreational work. Over 400 pages ot 
text and illustrations. Price, $4.00 


Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 

Please mail me ‘‘Good Times for All Times,”’ 
and include your 400-page catalog, describing 
thousands of plays FREE. I will pay postman 
$4 on arrival 
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One of the 
| studies of this land of experiment and | 


| A companion volume to the same edi- 


| sack.” 
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Crowell BOOKS | 


FOR EVERY READING TASTE. 


WILD MEN OF 
THE WILD WEST | 

By Edwin L. Sabin 
No man knows his West better than 
Sabin, and in these lively tales of noted 


gunmen he is at his best. 
Illustrated $2.50 | 


TWELVE 
ROYAL 


LADIES 


By Sidney Dark 
A round dozen 
breezy sketches, by | 
the author of} 
“Twelve Bad Men,” | 
telling the frailties 
{ as well as virtues of | 

noted ladies of the | 
~ past 


—— Illustrated, $3.00 


KINGS. OF COMMERCE 


By T. C. Bridges and 
H. H. Tiltman 
A series of graphic close-ups of tower- 
ing figures in both the English and 
American business world. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


A GIRL IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
By Andree Viollis | 


most valuable “inside” | 
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paradox that has yet appeared. $2.50 | 


4 
pis) SEA-LORE 
| By Stanley Rogers 


A dozen delightful 
chapters on Famous 
Ships, Superstitions, 
E Wrecks, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by 
a, eae the author. $2.75 
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MOUNTAIN MAN 

By Harold C. Wire ' | 

A swift Western story involving forest | 
rangers, cattlemen and—Oh, yes—a 
pretty girl—two of them, in fact. $2.00 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
By Arthur DeBles 
A popular lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and widely known authority, 
gives a readable and valuable handbook 





on this mooted subject. Profuselv 
illustrated by the author. $6.00 
THE ANIMAL LOVER’S | 


KNAPSACK | 
By Edwin Osgood Grover 4 


tor’s delightful “Nature Lover’s Knap- | 


Verses by many hands in praise | 
of our animal friends. $2.50 | 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. |! 
393 Fourth Avenue New York | 
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When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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young people, “The Sun Also Rises.” 
But here at last in that same lucid sim- 
plicity of English is told a tender, mov- 
ing love story, a story that ends trag- 
ically but is a perfect, exquisite and ful- 
filled experience. 

Seldom are words transfused with 
such meaning, such glamour, such pas- 
sion, such pathos. Whether it is the 
magnificent sweep of mountains on the 
Italian front where the scene is mostly 
laid, the grey routine of army life or 
the desire of those two love-starved 
human beings for each other—the 
reader shares the life that the author 
creates. Mr. Hemingway never strives 
for a word. It is there at his command. 
He is a superb artist. 


O book of history or biography 
paints more realistically — the 
change in women’s status from the Vic- 


torian Age than “The Galaxy,’ by 
Susan Ertz. Nowadays few women 


would stand the pig-headed tyranny of 
a man like Laura’s father or the -un- 
faithfulness and the mental cruelty of a 
man like Laura’s husband. They 
would, and could, slam the front door 
and walk off to a job or possibly to an- 
other man’s arms. 

Laura finally did the latter; but for 
years she suffered silently under her 
father’s roof because she had no money, 
and she continued meek and mute at her 
husband’s side, accepting the lavish 
bounty with which he repaid his con- 
science, first, again because she could 
not face poverty and later because she 
would not leave her children. Not until 
her children were grown up and a new 
era changed the ideas of woman’s duty 
did Laura find happiness. 

The book is a brilliant mirror of ‘a 
galaxy of scenes and faces” from the 
time when Laura was a little girl in 
the London of 1870 to her last years 
in the modern, bustling London of. to- 
day. 


LIVELY, simple style and a keen 

sense of the beauty and strange- 
ness of out-of-the-way places make Mary 
Hastings Bradley’s new book, “Trailing 
the Tiger,’ a pleasant adventure in 
reading. Pleasant may seem a_ misfit 
word to apply to the story of a tiger 
hunt. But Mrs. Bradley’s tiger was an 
elusive beast. She did not catch up with 
him until after she had crossed British 
India, the Dutch East Indies, and gone 
far into the hills of Indo-China. So 
what we have is a travel book with a 
man-eating tiger hidden in the end of 
it. 


Included in the party were Mrs. 
Bradley’s husband, her nine-year-old 
daughter, Alice, Alice’s nurse-com- 


panion, and two professors from the 
University of Chicago—the same party, 
in fact, whose adventures on foot, in 
Africa, Mrs. Bradley described in an 
earlier book. Mrs. Bradley, novelist as 


well as explorer, is one of the group of 
‘‘Women Geographers” who are banded 
together to search out the world’s hid- 
den places. 


HE serious lover of antique furni- 

ture will find in “Genuine Antique 
Furniture,’ by Arthur de Bles, a fas- 
cinating history of furniture from the 
Gothic era of the thirteenth. fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries down to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. The au- 
thor is an authority who has lectured on 
furniture in all the great museums of 
the world. 

Amateur collectors will get little com- 
fort from his book concerning their own 
finds, tor he believes that genuine an- 
tique furniture is practically not obtain- 
able today either in Europe or in Amer- 
ica. His scorn of the credulity of the 
wealthy collector who is taken in by 
wormholes and high prices of elaborately 
faked copies is obvious. For their as- 
sistance, he gives carefully detailed ad- 
vice on how to examine and judge fur- 
niture for one’s self, but even then he 
advises that such an antique should be 
sent home for examination and expert 
advice secured before one decides to 
purchase it. 

The larger part of the book is devoted 
to the Italian, French and English styles 
which set the patterns for most of the 
furniture-making of the American col- 
onies. The term “period” Mr. De Bles 
regards as misleading, as several styles 
in furniture making were contemporary 
in point of time. Part 3 is devoted to 
American furniture. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


T is a risky thing to write a sequel 

to a successful book. Mazo de la 
Roche, author of “Jalna,” a prize-win- 
ning novel of 1927, took the risk, tri- 
umphantly, with “Whiteoaks of Jalna.” 
The story carries on the fortunes of a 
large, clannish, quarrelsome Canadian 
family, headed by a redoubtable centen- 
arian of a grandmother with a_ bad 
temper and a wise wit. When the old 
lady dies, midway of the second book, 
its interest dims a little, though the as- 
tonishing will she has left dominates the 
rest of the story. Miss de la Roche is 
unsparing with her characters’ foibles— 
which is one reason why sensitive 
Finch, hot-headed masterful Renny, 
spoiled young Wakefield, the old uncles 
and the rest of them are so truly alive. 


Farewell to Arms: Scribner, New York, 


1929. $2.50. 

The Galaxy: Appleton, New York, 1929. 
$2.50. 

Trailing the Tiger: Appleton, New York, 
1929. $3.50. 

Genuine Antique Furniture: Crowell, New 
York, 1929. $6.00. 

Whiteoaks of Jalna: An Atlantic Monthly 
Press publication issued by Little Brown, 
Boston, 1929. $2.50. 
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Pan-American Peace 
(Continued from page 23) 


But the arbitral relations between 
Latin American countries and_ the 
United States have not flourished. That 
is, they did not flourish when it came to 
arbitrating cases against the United 
States, but they did flourish when it 
came to arbitrating cases against Latin 
American nations. 

The reason for this is easy to under- 
stand. Revolution is far more prevalent 
in Latin American countries than in the 
United States, and likewise American 
capital is more prevalent and therefore 
subject to more danger in Latin Amer- 
ican countries than at home. 

However, this does not tell the whole 
story. During the Civil War when the 
United States was torn by a revolution 
far more devastating than any Latin 
America has ever experienced, we con- 
tended that foreigners resided and did 
business on our shores at their own risk. 

Later, when our property suffered 
losses during South American revolu- 
tion, we reversed this theory. For in- 
stance, when the S.S. Hero, belonging 
to the American-owned Venezuela 
Steam Navigation Company, was seized 
by Venezuelan revolutionists on August 
28, 1871, and compelled to transport 
rebel troops up the Orinoco River, the 
United States put in a claim for dam- 
ages. And although Venezuela cited 
the position of the United States during 
the Civil War, the State Department in- 
sisted on arbitration and finally secured 
an award of $141,600. 

The lopsidedness in awards won by 
the United States from Latin American 
nations is also due to the pressure we 
have brought in demanding arbitration. 
To illustrate: 

Two New England schooners, the 
Lizzie Thompson and the Georgiana, 
were surprised by Peruvian authorities 
in 1856 loading guano. The Peruvian 
Government held that they were violat- 
ing the law by operating without a per- 
mit and sold the two vessels at auction. 

The United States claimed that the 
masters of the vessels had received per- 
mits from the revolutionary government 
in control. Peru countered with in- 
stances in which both Chile and France 
surrendered their vessels without pro- 
test under similar circumstances. . Peru 
offered to arbitrate, but the State De- 
partment dispatched a naval vessel] to 
Peru and demanded that that Govern- 
ment acknowledge responsibility for the 
incident as a prerequisite to arbitration. 
Peru refused. 

Whereupon, Mr. Clay, the American 
minister, demanded his passports. 

This took place under the administra- 
tion of President Buchanan. Abraham 
Lincoln, who followed him, accepted the 
Peruvian arbitration offer and asked the 
King of the Belgians to act as umpire. 
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The latter declined, however, giving as 
his reason the fact that he “would be 
constrained had he accepted to decide 
against us and his desire not to make a 
decision unfavorable to us had been a 
motive in declining to accept.” 

Whereupon, the United States, hav- 
ing broken off diplomatic relations with 
a friendly country in order to collect the 
claim, dropped it. ; 

The entire history of our arbitral re- 
lations with Latin America is punctured 
with cases similar to this. In five cases 
we were so persistent in pressing out 
claims that we later acknowledged our 
error and repudiated our action. 

In recent years we have very ma- 
terially reformed. And one of the most 
important evidences of that reform is 
the Pan-American treaties of 1929. For 
two treaties were the result of that Pan- 
American Conference in 1929. One— 
a convention for conciliation, signed by 
the same nations, provides for the set- 
tlement by diplomacy of non-legal ques- 
tions, or legal questions not submitted 
to arbitration. This convention was ap- 
proved by the Senate of the United 
States last February. It is to be hoped 
that the arbitration treaty will reach 
the same status before the year’s end. 


The Flapper’s Successor 
(Continued from page 11) 


do anything in them,” women say, “but 
imagine wearing skirts that wrap 
around your ankles in the daytime.” 

Paris would like to have them worn 
every hour of the day, for Paris still 
feels that woman’s place is in the salon 
and boudoir, with occasional excursions 
to the kitchen. But American women 
drive motor cars and airplanes, scurry 
across crowded streets, jump in and out 
of taxis. They play tennis and golf, and 
they have learned what fun it is to play 
in the briefest possible garments. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they will give 
up that freedom and remold the very 
structure of their lives in order that 
Lyons may make more silk, or Worth 
regain his old supremacy. 

Yet it is only the very rash who ven- 
ture to prophesy what women will or 
will not do. Clothes are not an isolated 
phenomenon, any more than are sports 
or home furnishings. They are all in- 
extricably mixed with fashions in think- 
ing and acting, manners, and those 
habitual and sublimated manners which 
men call morals. They are at once 
cause and effect, and together they make 
up the period. 

And the period is showing signs of a 
change. The death of the flapper means 
the gradual end of flapper manners as 
well as of flapper clothes. Liquor 
among the very young is not quite so 
blatant as it was. Hip flasks are no 
longer a novelty and there is less thrill 
in carrying them than there was a few 
years ago. Cocktails have become so 


common that there is no particular vir- 
tue in the ability to “mop them up.” 
One may even gain a certain distinction 
by refusing them, if it is done with dis- 


crimination, and suavely. The same 
thing holds true of cigarettes. They 
have become so widespread a_ habit 


among women that in cities, at least, 
they no longer create any comment. Ex- 
cept in individual instances the smoking 
of them constitutes no gesture of rebel- 
lion, and one may therefore refuse them 
without betraying one’s generation. 

It is the same way with habits gener- 
ally considered less serious. Lounging 
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is not so easy in the new long gowns. 
Knees are “old stuff.” When they were 
at the height of fashion so was stark 
realism. They are no longer any more 
exciting than is the biological conversa- 
tion of the very young. Even novels 
of autobiography and real life, with no 
detail left to the imagination, are mak- 
ing way for tales of excitement and ad- 
venture. The tide is setting toward a 
new romanticism, and ruffled muffs and 
scalloped boots, polonaises and the 
vapors may take their place alongside 
of aviatrix’s helmets and explorers’ kits 
as the next newest fashion for women. 





Sons and Daughters at school. . 
talk to them often by "Telephone 


CIA Bell System Advertisement 


Wuen sons and daughters go 
away to school there’s one sure 
way to keep in touch with then— 

By telephone! 

What could be better than to 
hear their voices once a week or 
oftener all through the year. To 
talk things over with them just 
as you do when they're home. 
To know that they are well and 
happy. 

A telephone conversation is so 
satisfactory a means of communica- 
tion. It is so direct, so quick, so 
personal. Out of town calls are as 
easy to make nowadays as local 
ones. And they are inexpensive. A 
weekly call costs less than almost 
any other little gift you could 
make. Yet it pays such big re- 
turns in affection and personal 
satisfaction. 

Have a telephone understand- 
ing with your boy and girl 
throughout the school year. 
‘Voice visit’’ with them at least 
once a week for a little heart-to- 
heart chat. A telephone call 
is a round trip for both of you. 

And bear in mind that, at but 
slight extra cost, you can have 
quick, convenient telephone ser- 
vice throughout your house. The 
extra comfort is amazing. 















































U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


A well-proportioned arrangement of side curtains and valance 


Curtaining Home and Clubhouse 


By Rura O'BRIEN 


This is a Service Department for modern housekcepers—both in club- 
houses and in homes. It offers expert information on the complicated 


problems of buying and management. 
on textiles, dining room and kitchen equipment, decoration, etc. 


Articles have been published 
The 


article this month is the second one on Curtain Problems by the 
Chief of the Division of Textiles and Clothing of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics 


URTAINS are deceiving things. 
C When successfully achieved, they 

always give that you-can-do-it- 
too impression that is so alluring to the 
uninitiated. Only the one who has tried 
it for herself knows that every satisfac- 
torily curtained room is the result of 
hours of careful thought and patient, 
accurate workmanship. But the result 
is worth the effort. 

However, if the clubhouse needs new 
curtains, and the budget will allow, it 
is always well to employ a professional 
decorator, especially for curtaining the 
more public rooms. Usually an effect 
is wanted there that can be achieved 
only by a trained person who has ex- 
perienced workmen associated with her. 
With their help, her products have that 
professional appearance which can sel- 
dom be duplicated by an amateur who 
must work with an ordinary seamstress. 
But, even when a decorator has been 
engaged, it is well to keep in touch with 
her and see that the ‘‘eas developed are 


in harmony with the spirit of the house. 
Nowadays style plays a very important 
role in the minds of most commercial 
decorators and, while it has its place, 
sometimes too much style tends to de- 
tract from the distinctive charm which 
is the chief asset of a particular club- 
house. Fortunate indeed is the club that 
numbers a decorator among its members. 
She is usually in an excellent position 
to reflect the taste of the group in the 
correct furnishing of their house. 

When the budget will not permit the 
services of a professional, simplicity is 
the best guide. The amateur should 
avoid such temptations as fitted valances 
and ornate, tricky valance boards. They 
may be beautiful when properly made 
and placed ; they are atrocities when in- 
correct. It is better to depend upon 
good proportion, texture and color for 
beauty and interest. 

Before any fabrics are selected, the 
types of curtains and their general pro- 
portions should be decided. One of the 
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most successful decorators I ever knew 
always started her curtaining ventures 
by drawing the windows to scale. She 
would even indicate roughly the furni- 
ture which was to be placed on the same 
sides of the room. ‘Then by sketching 
in various curtain arrangements she 
could study the effects produced and be 
guided in making her decisions. 


Valances 


In determining the best lines and pro- 
portions, the fundamental art principles 
should be followed. Vertical lines, 
whether in fabric or curtain, tend to 
heighten the window, while valances 
with their horizontal -lines tend to 
broaden it. The proportions of the 
window and the effect desired will de- 
termine their use. An arrangement 
which carries the eye around three sides 
of the opening and thus frames the view 
is usually pleasing. ‘This is the reason 
so many valances are seen. However, 
if the window is short, it is better to 
use side draperies only. Valances used 
without side draperies or those which 
merely extend from one drapery to the 
other without crossing them are not so 
desirable. The former give an “eye- 
brow” effect and the latter break the 
continuity of the frame. 

Curtains that are draped back some- 
times present baffling problems. Often 
they look stiff and awkward and again 
it seems impossible to find just the 
proper place at which to tie them back. 
Much of the success of these depends 
upon the texture of the fabric. A stiff 
material seldom makes a good-looking 
draped curtain. It is likely to break 
into harsh, unyielding lines instead of 
the graceful folds that are the desirable 
features of such curtains. There must 
also be enough length allowed to make 
the drape appear easy. 

Some decorators are very sensitive to 
the angular irregular shape of the ex- 
posed window which results if a curtain 
is caught back so that a pointed space 
extends almost to the top of the window. 
The objection is that the lines so formed 
are ugly and inharmonious with the rec- 
tangle of the window. This is avoided 
if the curtains or draperies are pushed 
closer to the sides at the top, thus mak- 
ing a very slightly curved line from the 
top down to the tie-back. 

The point at which they are caught 
back depends upon the length of the cur- 
tain and the proportions of the window. 
The only guiding principle is the age- 
old one that uneven divisions of spaces 
are more desirable than even ones. 


Glass Curtains 


Another helpful general rule is that 
the length should be determined by some 
structural line of the house, such as the 
sill, the bottom of the apron, the top 
of the baseboard or the floor. Glass 
curtains usually extend to the sill, but 
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The essential ¥ Yinement. TOWELS of LINEN 
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ANY A HOSTESS whose charm- 
ing hospitality, in drawing room and at table, 
has enchanted her guests,.is betrayed by the re- 
vealing details of her bathroom appointments. 

She who places at the disposal of her guests 





the suave refinement of Linen Damask towels 


es need fear no such betrayal—for at the touch 
2 of the fingers to its texture, Linen Damask in- 
ves terprets a delicacy and a fineness that are 
This limited showing ey attributed, inevitably, to the hostess herself. 


Saal us 


of exclusive designs For generations, towels of Linen Damask, 


xe 


at 


! 
can only suggest the loomed by the craftsmen of Ireland and of 


eetoncis “ —— ahaa Scotland, have been the traditional expression 
ations in Irish and of impeccable taste. Today, when the bath- 
room has attained an especial beauty and 
luxury of appointment, the designs and tints of 


Scottish weaves that 
are at the command 
of American women. Linen Damask towels are as essential to distinc- 
tive harmonies of decoration as their exqui- 
site texture is to a fitting refinement of living. 

If you desire further information, write 
The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 
260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LOVELY LINER 
FACE & HAND TOWELS 
Li piessively CO’ECL 
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When writing to The Trish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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if the window is very short it may be 
well to extend them to the bottom of 
the apron. ‘Too often mistakes made in 
cutting or no allowances for shrinkage 
result in glass curtains whose bottom 
edge is two or three inches from the sill 
and in draperies which end at some in- 
definite place above the baseboard. This 
gives a “high-water” effect that is un- 
pleasant. To prevent such accidents, 
one or two curtains may be hung before 
the rest are cut and before the bottom 
edges are finished. This gives an op- 
portunity to adjust the length. If 
valances are used, it is possible to allow 
extra length for shrinkage by the use 
of tucks under the valance. Although 
there is no inviolate law in regard to 
the matter, many decorators make the 
width of the valance about one-sixth the 
length of the draperies. 

We often hear architects complain 
that the ideas they put into house plans 
are ruined by the practices of the occu- 
pants. And undoubtedly their greatest 
grievance is in regard to window cas- 
ings. If an architect is well trained and 
is given the opportunity, he plans cas- 
ings that are suited to the type of house 
and form the proper frame for the win- 
dow. Almost the first thing the home- 
maker does when she takes possession 
is to cover them up with fabric. We 
have all seen really lovely casings totally 
concealed, or, worse yet, irreparably 
marred by the many different fixtures 
that have been nailed or screwed in 
place. If the window casings are at- 
tractive, it is well to think twice before 
planning to extend the curtains or 
draperies over them. Fixtures are avail- 
able that can be placed on the sash run. 
Side draperies are not a necessity and 
may be a detriment. Often glass or 
draw curtains set back so that the casing 
frames them, give charming effects. 


Harmony With the Room 


URTAINS must harmonize in 

type, fabric and color with the rest 
of the room. Some rooms demand dig- 
nified window treatments; others the 
more informal types. This depends 
upon the use to which the room is put 
and upon the other furnishings. For 
example, the curtains hung in rooms that 
are more public or are used by the 
family group should be more formal in 
type and conservative enough to please 
the majority of tastes. The more 
faddish treatments can be introduced in 
the bedrooms and dressing rooms. 

The fabric design is also of impor- 
tance in this connection. Some designs 
even on very inexpensive materials have 
dignity and art qualities which make 
them véry effective in formal rooms. It 
is a mistake to feel that only the most 
luxurious of velvets and brocades are 
suitable for such places. This idea has 
-encouraged the production of many 
cheap imitations of these fabrics, most 





of which are harsh in color and poor in 
design and wearing qualities. 

The scale of the fabric design is an- 
other important matter. In general, 
large designs should be used at large 
windows and in large rooms. The 
smaller designs are more appropriate at 
the smaller windows and in the smaller 
rooms where the details will not be lost 
in distance. However, sometimes a 
small pattern looks much like a texture 
from across a large room and may be 
very effective. Texture as such must 
also be kept in mind as affecting the 
appearance of the finished drapery. A 
rough texture may give the fabric such 
real or apparent bulk as to make it ap- 
propriate only at large windows. Such 
fabrics are attractive in rooms having 
rough walls and in which a crafts-like 
appearance is desired. 


Color 
HE color of the draperies may be 
their most interesting feature. 


The importance of this cannot be over- 
emphasized. By its help the curtains 
may be made so prominent that they are 
the most noticeable thing in the room. 
On the other hand, the choice of a 
neutral color very similar to that of the 
walls will make the windows a part of 
the general background. The choice 
between these possibilities must be made 
by the one who is selecting the curtains 
and should depend upon what she wishes 
to emphasize. But it must be kept in 
mind that too many centers of interest 
in one room are confusing. It is often 
better to have the curtains inconspicuous 
so that they will not detract from the 
beauty and interest of the furniture and 
pictures. 

Usually the most successful draperies 
and curtains repeat the color which oc- 
curs in the largest amount in either the 
walls or rugs. However, this should 
not be too strong and bright or the re- 
sult will be very trying on those who 
must live in the room. Often, if figured 
materials are chosen for draperies their 
background color is the same but slightly 
darker than the predominating neutral 
color of the walls. This ties the cur- 
tains to the walls and furnishes a back- 
ground for the colors in the design 
which should repeat or harmonize with 
the other colors in the room. The type 
of furniture should also influence the 
choice of color. I recently met some 
massive, dignified Colonial furniture of 
a decidedly strong type. All the time 
we lived together it seemed to be hum- 
bly apologizing for the pale pink walls 
and the frivolous little pink ruffled cur- 
tains at the windows. 

Since color is such an important mat- 
ter and since it is impossible to carry the 
many tints and shades accurately in the 
mind, it is always best to secure window 
lengths of the fabrics being considered 
and hang them at the windows at which 
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they are to be placed. There they 
should be studied under both natural 
and artificial light. As in the case of 
pictures that are being purchased, it is 
well to let them hang a little while and 
decide whether or not they survive the 
test of “‘livableness.”” Fabrics to be 
used for glass curtains should be hung 
where the light can shine through 
them so that the effect on the light in 
the room may be noted. 

All curtains are dust catchers and 
cleaning possibilities must be taken into 
account when they are designed. Fancy 
trims and valance arrangements that 
cannot be cleaned without ripping them 
to pieces add markedly to the annoyance 
and cost of cleaning. Usually they do 
not look well after even one trip to the 
laundry or dry cleaning plant. This 
should be particularly stressed now that ° 
ruffed curtains are in vogue. Many of 
those seen in the shops these days are 
loaded down with ruffles. They will be 
rather pathetic looking when their first 
bloom is removed. In fact many of 
them are not attractive even when new. 
An over-dressed window is as disturbing 
to those of discriminating taste as is an 
over-dressed woman. 


Keeping Shades Clean 


OME. troublesome cleaning prob- 
‘ lems arise in connection with 
shades. While those of neutral tones 


similar to the wall colorings are usually 
most satisfactory, novelty types with 
delicately tinted figures and transparent 
effects are tempting. They often add 
greatly to the beauty of the windows. 
However, it is best to buy these as well 
as the more standard kinds from a 
shade shop which will furnish samples 
to be tested. Only a waterproof shade 
can be cleaned satisfactorily. This 
should be done with a brush and a warm 
suds of neutral soap. By subjecting a 
sample to such treatment, a better idea 
can be gained of the practicability of 
the fabrics being selected. Of course, 
if a strong roller of seasoned straight 
grained wood has been selected, it can 
be used for many seasons. 

After all the problems of selections 
are solved, the draperies must still be 
made. This requires chiefly patience 
and a realization that inadequate atten- 
tion to some of the smallest details may 
spoil the final result. Accurate cutting 
according to the thread of the material, 
careful removal of the selvages and ac- 
curate fitting of any linings all con- 
tribute to the correct permanent hang 
of the curtains. In this age of machine 
efficiency we hesitate to suggest hand 
sewing, but curtain hemming is one 
place where it is worth while. Very 
few fabrics retain their exact length 
when hung for even a short time. If 
the hems are held taut by machine stitch- 
ing, every curtain edge will soon be 
drawn and puckered. 
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The Nature Mother 
(Continued from page 25) 
children a day as I do?” And the affec- 
tion and comradeship they show for this 
pretty blonde Nature mother, in her 
gay-colored smock, is indeed something 

to be envied. 

Sometimes, however, being a Nature 
mother in charge of a private little par- 
adise is not as calm and uneventful as 
it might appear. There are numberless 
unscheduled events which add zest to 
the work. Not so long ago a mother 
watersnake produced a large family of 
baby watersnakes. During the night, 
these babies all managed to wriggle 
through the cracks of the cage, and next 
morning Mrs. Burns, to her consterna- 
tion, found new-born watersnakes_ in- 
side and on top of everything in the 
room. Followed an_ endless search 
climbing and crawling over and under 
tables, shelves and cages, retrieving the 
stray babies. 

Mrs. Burns went to the University 
of Colorado for four years, studied en- 
tomology for two more, and then taught 
biology for several years in the schools 
of California. She was all set for scien- 
tific research until she happened into her 
present position, and now she is so en- 
thusiastic about this work, which brings 
her into personal contact with children, 
that she intends to devote herself to this 
hobby exclusively. 

When a child makes sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with the creatures of the 
earth and the water, Mrs. Burns finds 
that interest usually replaces fear and 
dissipates groundless prejudices. And 
she finds this to be the case not only 
with the child, but also with many a 
mother and teacher, who are often 
helped to overcome lifelong squeamish- 
ness about reptiles and erroneous ideas 
about various animals through this inti- 
mate mode of education. 

Every day, from ten in the morning 
to five in the afternoon, Mrs. Burns is 
busy giving out information about the 
habits and care ef animals and plants, 
or advice about how to establish simple 
terraria and aquaria in the classroom 
and home, where to browse and explore 
for various phases of Nature study, and 
what books to read. The telephone also 
keeps her on the jump, for schools and 
institutions all over the city are con- 
stantly asking her and her assistants to 
give Nature talks and lantern slide lec- 
tures for them. 

In addition to this work, the School 
Nature League assists in maintaining 
Nature rooms in more than forty ele- 
mentary schools throughout the city. 
This fall, as last, it was in charge of a 
Children’s Fair, under the auspices of 
the American Institute and sponsored 
by the Museum. Here exhibits in sci- 
ence and Nature study prepared by boys 
and girls themselves were displayed. 
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HE drudgery of cleaning in home, club, 

school, hospital, is a thing of the past. Espe- 
cially where Oakite is used. For this safe, sudsless 
material eliminates arm-wearying scrubbing and 
scraping ... saves time and expense, too. 


It’s because Oakite cleans by a new principle. It 
breaks up grease and oil into tiny particles and 
destroys their adhesiveness so that all dirt and 
grime are easily and quickly rinsed away. 


Use it for all cleaning. Oakite is safe—cannot 
injure the most delicate fabrics or the most finely 
finished surfaces. Equally effective for washing 
linens, dishes, glassware, silverware, floors, walls, 
windows and woodwork. Further information 
will be gladly sent on request. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located 
in the leading industrial centers of U.S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54A Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Relaxation 


By GULIELMA F, Atsop, M.D. 


College Physician at Barnard, New York 


ENSION, nervous strain, has be- 
come so familiar to us that it is 
almost taken as an inevitable fact 
of nature. After our return from sum- 
mer vacations, in a few days the rush 
and hurry of our work engulfs us and 
we forget that leisure, ease and spacious- 
ness are the natural ways of life. Doc- 
tors are attributing more and more of 
the minor ailments to this continued 
haste and speed that permeate even the 
realm of the unconscious life and dis- 
tort the functions of the body. 

Most plans to promote relaxation be- 
gin with the physical side. This, to my 
mind, comes as a long second, for any 
physical exercise that has been  sufh- 
ciently vigorous to cause perspiration, 
whether the exercise is straightforward 
and violent, or done in drooping, limber 
curves, will be followed by a physical 
relaxation that is accompanied by a 
pleasant emotional mood of languor. 

Such pleasant muscular ease and lang- 
uor are, however, transitory and quite a 
different thing from the steadfast poise 
of the emotions that brings ease of living. 
By casting around among your acquaint- 
ances, you will find at least one person 
who is never hurried or rushed, and you 
will probably find that that person does 
as much as the rest of the world. In 
other words, it is the How that counts, 
not the How Much, or the What. 


The Subway Dash 


Most of us ride on the subway at 
least some time in our lives. As we 
come down the stairs already drawing 
out our purse and cruising around for 
the inevitable nickel, the rumble of the 
approaching train greets us. We can 
not find a nickel, we slam down a quar- 
ter at the change window, we grab up 
the change, a dime rolls to the floor, our 
gloves are soiled after we have retrieved 
the dime from beneath the feet of the 
passengers, we rush through the turn- 
stile and dash down the stairs—and the 
doors of the train slide shut in our face. 

This is an instance of emotional ten- 
sion, not physical tension. It is the 
kind of nervous strain we wish to avoid. 
Actual physical tension does exist, as 
when a very self-conscious and awkward 
beginner tries to learn golf before on- 
lookers and each would-be drive becomes 
more awkward because of the muscular 


tension induced by self-consciousness. 
But it is emotional strain that destroys 
us moderns. 

In curing this habit of yielding to 
emotional strain, the possibility of old- 
fashioned sudden conversion may be 
called to our aid. Conversion simply 
means turning in another direction. It 
is sudden, spectacular, immediate. The 
decision never to hurry will alter the 
whole life. Such a resolution does not 
mean that one must be lazy or do only 
a few things in the day or never run 
or “step lively,” though it should un- 
doubtedly mean that one should never 
run for cars and trolleys and subways. 
Rather, such a resolution involves a con- 
tinuous point of view and way of living. 
To avoid hurry, one must have a clear 
mental grasp of the day’s work, of how 
much can be done and of how and when. 
It is quite simple never to hurry if you 
have a picture of yourself as living a 
gracious, delightful life. Hurry would 
not fit in such a picture. 

Continuous hurry, repeated over and 
over each day, brings a growing emo- 
tional tension that discharges itself in 
scenes, in depressions, in strange excite- 
ments, in the physical solaces of innu- 
merable cigarettes, drinking, jazz. As a 
result of continued hurrying, one leads 
the lower mass life of the herd, not her 
own individual life. 

Most older civilizations had embodied 
in their way of living two periods of 
withdrawal from activity, the actual 
physical rest period as in the siesta of 
the Latins, and times of spiritual quiet, 


as in the morning and evening religious . 


meditation. If sleep accompanies the 
siesta, the refreshment of the entire per- 
sonality is greater than if merely phy- 
sical rest has been taken. 


How to Relax 


If, however, one has not yet learned 
the trick of falling asleep at a moment’s 
notice, the conscious and deliberate prac- 
tice of a deep muscular and nervous re- 
laxation will bring an astonishing re- 
freshment. To obtain this relaxation, 
lie on the back with the arms lying ex- 
tended along both sides of the body. 
Fold a soft linen handkerchief and place 
it over the eyes. Then let your thought 
travel slowly from your right ankle, tell- 
ing it to relax until it is perfectly limp, 
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to your left ankle, giving it the same 
subconscious command, to your right 
knee, then your left knee, then the right 
hip and the left hip. At each halting 
place, dwell, in your mind, on the 
thought that the joint shall become as 
limp and relaxed and powerless as pos- 
sible. 

Travel up the arms to the shoulders, 
joint by joint, slowly, and yet care- 
fully, taking time to follow, with the 
deep muscular relaxation of letting go, 
the mental command. 

At last give this command of relaxa- 
tion to the neck and allow the entire 
head to sink against its small flat pillow 
with a deep abandonment. ‘Then give 
the command to your eyelids. ‘This 
process should not be done quickly or 
hurriedly but very slowly and deliber- 
ately. Repeat it three times, unless you 
fall asleep during the process. After the 
third time you will find yourself resting 
with an astonishing feeling of lightness 
and lack of weight or heaviness pervad- 
ing your body. If you are still capable 
of thought, direct your attention gently 
to something you are very fond of, as 
the unrolling of a certain landscape that 
leads to your childhood’s home, or the 
mental singing of a very familiar and 
very simple tune. 

Ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour, spent in this deep relaxation in 
the middle of the day or just before 
dinner presents one with all one’s facul- 
ties fresh and intact for the further 
necessities of the day. This midday re- 
laxation should be completed, morning 
and evening, by the habit of meditation, 
which will give one a spiritual orienta- 
tion in life that will lessen nervous 
strain. 


When to Revolt 


Meditation permits the things of the 
spirit to loom large and the things of 
daily life to shrink. It is then easier 
to treat the mundane trifles of life as 
mundane trifles and not as emotional 
crises. Clear thought will inevitably 
bring in its train desired action. ‘To see 
oneself as an ant in the hurrying, 
squirming, subterranean life of a great 
city is to revolt. ‘To see oneself smok- 
ing innumerable cigarettes because one 
can’t keep one’s fingers and lips quiet, 
is to revolt. To see oneself forever 
hurrying, rushing, worrying one’s way 
through life, is to revolt. 

Revolt then. Live a gracious, self- 
determined, not crowd-determined life, 
the way you really want to live it. Get 
for yourself all the aids possible for the 
gracious life — a _ well-exercised and 
strong-muscled body, a nervous system 
well-refreshed and rejuvenated by long, 
unbroken hours of sleep, a happy and 
interested emotional life through the 
use of art and music and literature, and 
clinch all this with a sudden conversion 
from hurry. 
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Broadway to Baghdad 
(Continued from page 9) 


surprisingly in use as horse blankets. 

Kirmanshah, Hamadan, Kasvin— 
names familiar in the West because of 
the rugs which bear their names—were 
stopping places along our way, each one 
a whole story in itself. From Kasvin 
we drove sleepily along for hours, when 
suddenly the road curved and in front 
of us rose a dramatically high white 
mountain perfect in shape. It was 
Demavend of legend and poem. 1 
thought I had never seen so lovely a 
mountain sight, but later when we 
were coming up from the south, I saw 
it at sunset, beyond a foreground of 
yellow sand, with an Alpine glow on 
the snow. 

Kum, with a gorgeous gold-domed 
mosque built over the bones of a saint, 
a place which we had been warned to 
shun because of its fanaticism. But 
“the revolt of the East” had been gain- 
ing such momentum that, though we 
were followed by curious crowds, even 
Kum allowed Western women to go 
undisturbed on its streets. 

Then Ispahan, the old capital of 
Persia, with its beautiful high-ceilinged 
bazaars. Here I saw child labor on all 
sides, little children, boys as young as 
tive or six years, being taught to pound 
intricate designs on brass, sitting long 
hours tying yarn into oriental rugs, and 
rolling cigarettes until they fell asleep 
over their work. 

We accidentally got in on a celebration 
ot the Shah’s birthday at the Palace of 
Forty Pillars. There was an awkward 
moment when we were prohibited from 
entering the great veranda of the Pal- 
ace because we were women, but chairs 
were placed for us in front with the 
army, and refreshments sent down to us 
after the high dignitaries were served. 
We two were the only women present, 
but the Persian officials were most cour- 
teous and attentive. 

The road south of Ispahan to Shiraz 
is not what one could exactly call a 
road; it is more like pieces of road 
caught together by trails. It passes 
along the east side of the Bakhtiari 
Mountains, on which the moving picture 
“Grass” was taken. Hotels are un- 
known, and long since we had forgot- 
ten there was any such thing as a bath 
tub. We visited Persepolis, the “old 
home town” of Darius and Xerxes, and, 
as it was late afternoon, we decided to 
camp there for the night. 

A road guard came and asked if we 
wanted protection, and I welcomed him 
because it was beginning to be a little 
spooky with dark coming on and the 
campfires of the tribes people flickering 
in the distance. Our interpreter, how- 
ever, was not so pleased. He said now 
he and the chauffeur would have to 
take turns staying up to keep an eye on 
the guard! 





I went to sleep to the sound of the 
three men’s voices over the samovar, as 
they made tea. In the night I woke 
up and looked around. All was very 
bright in the moonlight. The road 
guard was sleeping soundly on his rifle 
and apparently our two boys were 
sleeping also. And towering over all 
were the huge pillars ot the temple 
built to unknown gods who had failed 
to save the people who had _ trusted 
them. 

Next morning a commission of im- 
portant Persian officials stopped at Pers 
epolis and were much astonished to find 
two American women camping there. 
The head of the commission asked us to 
be his guests while in Shiraz, and we 
graciously accepted. After he had gone 
we had time to reflect that perhaps it 
was not the conventional thing to ac- 
cept an invitation from a_ perfectly 
strange gentleman, so immediately upon 
our arrival in Shiraz we went to a 
British source of information and_in- 
quired about our new acquaintance. 

We found he was the eldest of a 
very widely known and respected fam- 
ily, and that we had been greatly hon- 
ored to be invited to his home. So we 
went—to a beautiful house, set in a 
beautiful garden, and had at our dis- 
posal as a guide a delightful Persian 
poet. 

Our host’s mother was a strict Shia, 
and an account of our visit to Najaf 
meant much to her. His wife was only 
interested in her home, but his sister 
had a great longing to go unveiled. I 
asked why she did not lead off in the 
movement, and she said she ran the risk 
of being stoned if she went into the 
street unveiled. The last time his little 
daughter, aged nine, had gone to the 
mosque a mullah had told his wife that 
the child was too old to go unveiled any 
longer. He did not like it, but what 
could he do against custom? 

But times were changing, we found 
out before we left Persia. ‘The mullahs 
were protesting that the two Queens 
were partially showing their faces, and 
Teheran buzzed with the news that the 
Queen of Afghanistan was coming to 
Persia unveiled. A national conclave 
of mullahs had sent a resolution to Resa 
Shah, and he had replied that he had 
no control over the doings of a foreign 
queen. Schools for girls were being 
opened by the score throughout Persia, 
and the younger women were discussing 
hopes for the new freedom. In Persia, 
however, there was not the bitterness 
and resentment among women against 
the old order that we found in Iraq, 
owing to the difference in temperament, 
for the Persians are a very easy going 
people as a whole. They have a saving 
sense of humor, so it may be that they 
will arrive more quickly. 

We returned to Teheran to do the 
regular sightseeing, presenting letters of 
introduction and absorbing a little of 
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the gossip that runs rampant in the 
Persian capital. Something seems to 
happen to the Westerners who go to 
Persia in official capacity. I thought it 
was only in books that intrigue is car- 
ried on, such as one finds in Teheran. 
The basis for this perhaps is the des- 
perate rivalry that exists between Russia 
and England, and from what I gathered 
it makes little difference whether a 
czarist or a Communist government 
exists in Russia or what party controls 

London. It has been going on for 
many, many’ years. 

We sat in the gallery of the Mejlis 
and listened to political discussion, for 
Persia was just then striking out on her 
own, having thrown off the capitula- 
tions, and was in the throes of making 
new treaties with the great powers. 

Russia was next on our schedule, and 


though we had been warned against 
frontier entry ways to Russia, we had 


developed a philosophy which made us 
believe that if we were patient and un- 
derstanding and took the other fellow’s 
point of view into consideration, we 
could go anywhere without difficulty. 
But Russia is not in this story. Suffice 
it to say that our philosophy worked. 
After a few days, over a bridge crossing 


a not very wide river, we passed from: 





Russia 


man 


Djulfa, Persia, to Dyjulfa, 
we went from the land where the 
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who toils counts for nothing to the land 
where the man who toils is in control. 

To this day the spell of the Near 
East is still with me. The charm of 
our many hosts, the courtesy shown us, 
the readiness to be of service and help 
us to get what we wanted from our trip 
all bear out the definite conviction 
that the way to see and understand 
to go direct to the nationals of a coun- 
try. This understanding cannot be got 
second hand. And the messages that still 
come from those far-off corners, the in- 
vitations to come again and do things 
that there was not time to do before— 
such as being the guest of a Kurdish 
Aga in that mountainous country where 
Turkey, Iraq and Persia meet, and an- 
other to stay two months in an Arab 
household in order to have a little time 
to discuss our differing philosophies of 
life—all these pleasantly confirm the 
conviction, 


“Kept Husbands” 


(Continued from page 14) 





dered whether he and Lowell would go 
back together. 

He came out to Hollywood to see 
about film rights to some of his stories 
just before I went home. We had 
lunch together in one of those small 
Spanish tea rooms which have tables in 
an outdoor “patio” where a fountain 
splashes. 

He looked much older, it seemed to 
me, more mature and more sophisticated. 
He had developed poise and assurance 
and the boyish blush did not stain his 
face so readily as it had in the old days. 

“Frederick Sargeant, the prominent 
young author!” I] remarked, to please 
him, over the inevitable parfaits. 

The blush came then. “Silly, isn’t 

?” he returned. But he was proud. 

“IT think it is splendid!’ I told him. 
‘All of us who ‘knew you when’ are 
frightfully proud of you.” 

]1 saw what was coming and I had 
been waiting for it. 


“Have you—-do you—hear from— 
Lowell?” he blundered, without looking 
at me. 


from her for some 
months,” I told him. ‘But I wrote the 
other day to tell her I was coming East 
soon. Don’t you keep in touch with 
her?” 

“In a rather formal way, yes, 


‘Haven't heard 


”* he re- 


plied. ‘‘She arranges for me to see the 
baby. I saw him before I came away. 
But I don’t see Lowell often—alone. 





It is—it got to be—a little awkward. 
I think she will arrange for a divorce 
soon.”’ 

I was 
hoped you 
gether!” 

“IT did, too,” he confessed. 
think Lowell did for a while. 
you see, Alice—I can’t! 
Boiled down, the situation 





dismayed. “Oh, Fred! 1] 
two would go back to- 


“And I 
But don’t 
Not now. 


was this: 
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Lowell thought I was no good. And 
I had begun to think so, too. So she 
booted me out with the ultimatum, 


really, that if I was a good boy and 
worked hard and made something of my- 
self—that is, if I made enough money 
—I could come back to the family fire- 
side. 

“Well—I felt that she was perfectly 
justified in that attitude at first. My 
self-respect had sunk that low. But 
now I know that the whole thing was 
not entirely my fault. And—I have my 
pride—too! I won’t buy my way back 
into the family! I gave up the thing I 
wanted to do because Lowell asked me 
to. It was weak of me. But I did it. 
I felt it was my duty to try to do some- 
thing absolutely foreign to me so | 
could make a lot of money and compete 
with my wife. I tried to be a business 
man!” 

He laughed. Without malice. But 
with a sort of pity for the naive boy he 
had been. “If Lowell ever needs me— 
I shall want to help her in any possible 
way. And I shall provide for my boy.” 

There it was again in that formal 
declaration. If Lowell ever needed 
him— But he had something now. He 
could “‘provide for his boy.” 

I saw Lowell once or twice after | 
went back to New York. But we lived 
in different neighborhoods now and 
people drift apart easily in cities. She, 
too, seemed older. And a little tired. 
She and Fred were divorced and 1 
understood that he was living on the 
West Coast. Lowell’s engagement was 
rumored once or twice, but nothing came 
of it. 

One rainy night in 
home rather late, for me. I had been 
to an interminable musicale and was 
tired. The ’phone rang as I was taking 
off my coat. 

“This is Miss Snyder, Mrs. Sar- 
geant’s secretary,” said a voice. “There 
has been an accident—this afternoon— 
Mrs. Sargeant and the little boy were 
both hurt— I wonder if a could 
come over? Now. Mrs. Sargeant is 
very restless and wants to you— 
She is suffering a good deal—”’ 

She sounded flurried and_ upset. 
“We can’t tell yet just how serious it 
is,” she replied to my perturbed queries. 
“Junior will be all right, the doctor 
thinks—”’ 

It was a long, slow drive in the taxi 
through the pouring rain and I had time 
to wonder whether they had _ notified 
Fred and to think how happy he would 


March I came 


see 


be to have his boy with him, even if 
Lowell should die. ‘Poor Lowell! 
Poor Fred! Poor Junior!” The 


words kept running through my head. 
makes—” I 


“The trouble money 
thought. And then we were there. 
“Automobile skidded—turned over 


” 


—’’ I heard Miss Snyder explaining, 
nervously, as she showed me to Lowell’s 
room. 
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Lowell lay very still upon the bed, 
swathed in bandages. A nurse was 
bending over her, giving her a hypo- 
dermic. 

“She is in great pain,” she whispered 
to me, as I approached the bed. “Don’t 
let her talk too long.” 

“Alice!” Lowell murmured, as I 
took her hand. ‘Alice! Maybe I shan’t 
get well!” 

“Of course you will!’ I said, with 
forced, sick-room heartiness. ‘You'll be 
all right in no time at all—” 

She was speaking again, feverishly, 
turning her swathed head from side to 
side. 

“Do you think Fred would come—if 
you wired him?” she whispered. 

“Of course! Haven’t you let him 
know?” 

“T have been so lonely,” she wan- 
dered on. “At first I just missed hav- 
ing a man about—to take me places— 
and do things— But I was sure Fred 
was better off. He was—wasn’t he? 
But then I got so lonely for him. And 
he didn’t come so often. And he—he 
was hurt, I guess. I couldn’t ask him 
—to come back—after he began to get 
on so well. It looked as if—that was 
all I cared about. 

“If Junior weren’t—all right— I’d 
send for him. But do you think—he 
would come—for me? I want him! 
Alice—I need him!” 

“T’ll telegraph and say just that,” I 
told her. “He'll come as fast as he 
can! You'll see!” 

“You won’t need to say anything 
about Junior, will you?” she urged. 
“Just tell him about me.” 

“I will,” I promised. “And you'll 
see Fred here just as quickly as trains 
can bring him!” 

“Do you think so, really?” She 
smiled a little. “I think I’ll go to sleep 
now.” 

I tiptoed away to the telephone and 
sent a wire to Fred. “Lowell needs you 
at once.” 

When Lowell awoke I handed her 
Fred’s reply. “First train out,” it said. 
“Reach New York Friday.” 

Lowell sighed a deep, deep sigh. “I 
think,” she said, in a clear voice, “I 
think I shall probably get well!” 

On Friday Fred arrived, directly 
from the train, haggard and _travel- 
stained. 

“Where is she? What is wrong? 
Why didn’t you explain?” he asked in 
husky impatience, as I let him in. 

I told him about the accident and 
that the doctor had said Lowell was on 
her way to recovery before I took him 
to her. 

“Fred—I have needed you 
Lowell cried when she saw him. 

“Lowell—there hasn’t been a moment 
that I haven’t wanted you!” he was 
telling her as I closed the door and left 
them alone together. 


so!” 


Education for Everybody 
(Continued from page 17) 


work and plan frantically, but there is 
less and less real leisure. Adult educa- 
tion is one effort to provide such leis- 
ure in man’s life.” 

Mrs, Allen feels that the beginnings 
of adult education (for it has only be- 
gun) have come at a time when all edu- 
cation is trying to throw off the old 
traditions which have kept it inflexible 
for so long. In the training of adults 
she sees the possibilities of molding a 
system to meet the everyday needs of 
the particular pupils for whom it is in- 
tended. Whether it be Americaniza- 
tion, vocational training, child psy- 
chology, the arts and sciences, or what 
you will, Mrs. Allen holds it is the 
function of the public schools to offer 
all these opportunities to everybody. In 
fact, she believes, the schools must offer 
“a continuous program of education for 
every individual by which he can learn 
anything he wants to know, which will 
make life more interesting, himself a 
more complete personality and _ his 
citizenship more effective, which will, in 
truth, serve him as a person.” 


World News of Women 
(Continued from page 31) 


needs something of the feminine view- 
point in its counsels and has appointed 
the first woman regent of the University 
of Michigan, Mrs. Leroy V. Cram, of 


Flint. 


Cutting College Expense—In two 
Texas colleges students use a system of 
“clubbing together” which has helped 
more than 2,500 girls to get an educa- 
tion. Three or four girls form a club, 
buy and prepare their food in common 
with a systematic and rotating division 
of labor. At Marshall College there is 
one large dormitory where many groups 
of girls live and cooperate in this way, 
the whole in charge of a dietitian who 
supervises and advises the clubs. 


Foreign Notes 


Canada—Women have won. their 
long struggle to sit in the Senate by 
the ruling of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, the Empire’s highest 
court, after appeal from the Canadian 
Supreme Court which held that “‘quali- 
fied persons’ in the British North 
American Act did not include women. 


Czecho-Slovakia—Mademoiselle Irene 
Malinska, who has been employed in the 
Foreign Office for ten years, is the first 
woman to be appointed Secretary to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Cuba—Through a new nationality 
law a Cuban woman who marries a for- 
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Mrs. Oliver Harriman 


awards prizes to 
winners of 


Shorthand Contest 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman, chairman of 

the 1928 Exposition of Women’s 

Arts and. Industries, congratulating 

Herta Wilson (1st Prize), Marjorie 
Fish and Dorcas Robert. 


OMEN can hardly believe the amaz- 

ing facts they hear about Speed- 

writing, the new dependable short- 
hand. It seemed too good to be true that 
it could be learned completely in one week 
—and even in that short time gain remark- 
able speed and accuracy. 


There was only one way to prove these 
startling claims. A group of girls, ignorant 
of any shorthand, were instructed in Speed- 
writing for two hours a day and two hours 
a night for five days. The lessons were 
given at the Exposition under the constant 
notice of officials and visitors. 

On the sixth day—after only 20 hours of 
instruction—a shorthand contest was held; 
strange material being selected by the head 
of the Commercial Department of a New 
York public school and dictated at 70 words 
a minute—the average rate at which people 
talk in business offices, at lectures, in club 
meetings. 

All the group passed the requirements 
for speed and accuracy. The winner of 
First Prize, Herta Wilson was 94 per cent 
accurate! Two days later she secured a 
position as a stenographer and has since 
become private secretary to an executive. 


Interesting Book Sent Free 

Here is vivid proof that Speedwriting 
is the easiest, simplest, most dependable 
stenography you can learn. You can write 
it as fast as you think—a splendid help in 
preparing notes for speeches, shopping lists, 
etc. Send today for FREE illustrated 
booklet, giving more facts, more proof that 
you can use Speedwriting to greatest ad- 
vantage. Speedwriting, Inc., 200 Madison 
Ave., Dept. BR76, N. Y. C. 
Speedwriting, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. BR76, 
New York, N. Y. 

I do want to know more about Speed- 
writing. You may send me the FREE 
Booklet without obligation on my part. 





Name 
Address 
RN Sr wae pebawiidawen State 
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eigner may retain her own citizenship 
unless she prefers to become naturalized 
in her husband’s country. 


England—Although several women 
sit on the Labor Party Executive, for 
the first time a woman, Miss Susan 


Lawrence, M. P., has been chosen 
chairman. The Conservative Party 
elected Lady Bridgeman as its chairman 
in 1927. Miss Lawrence is Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of Health. 


Esthonia—One woman, Mme. Marie 
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The Importance of Life Insurance 
‘ in Her Domestic Affairs 
! ! 
More Than 0 Wary women need life 
a Billion insurance to provide for 
and Three- estate and inheritance taxes. 
> t , ; . : 
( a This Company enjoys the priv- 
‘ ar ilege of possessing splendid women 
representatives. Get in touch with ) 
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All outside rooms with light and sun- 
shine; solarium with vitaglass; de- 
lightful for the fall and winter 
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The PANHELLENIC 
3 Mitchell Place 


Ist Ave. and 49th St. 


JoHN Meap HoweELts, 


Architect 


A hotel of distinction, built 
by college women for women 
of refinement who require the 
best living conditions at rea- 
sonable rates. 


All outside rooms with light 
and sunshine, balconies, roof 
garden, solarium with vita- 
glass on twenty-sixth floor 
commanding a thrilling view 
of East river and the city of 
New York. 


Beautiful ballroom, rooms of 
various sizes for social func- 
tions with interesting modern 
decoration, at attractive prices. 
A restaurant open to the pub- 
lic with an unexcelled cuisine. 


For rates apply to 
Marcaret CHATFIELD, 
Manager. 


Mrs. A. Barton HEpPBuRN, 
Chairman of Board. 
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Reisik, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Esthonia, was returned 
at the recent parliamentary elections. 


Finland—Among the 200 members 
elected to the new Finnish Parliament 
are sixteen women, representing prac- 
tically every party. 

India—Social reform in India has 
taken a step forward with the passage 
by the Legislative Assembly of a bill 
raising the age of marriage for girls to 
fourteen and the age of consent to six- 
teen. Imprisonment and fines for the 
major parties to the offense, including 
relatives and guardians, are the penal- 
ties. 


Palestine—The astounding sight of a 
parade of veiled Arab women through 
the streets of Jerusalem is a possibility. 
For the first time Arab women have 
dared to raise their voices—in protest at 
the present British and Zionist policy— 
and at a meeting attended by forty of 
them plans were laid for an Arabian 
Women’s Congress to be held in the 
near future. Resolutions were adopted 
upholding the Palestine Arab executive 
in all its demands and it was decided to 
ask the Government for permission to 
hold a parade as a further demonstra- 
tion. 


Poland—A woman, Mme. Kwiat- 
kowska, has been elected Mayor of 
Chenciny—the first to hold such a posi- 
tion in a Polish community. Another 
pioneer is Mlle. Wanda Grabinska, a 
lawyer, who has been appointed the first 
woman judge in Poland. She will pre- 
side over the Warsaw Children’s Court. 


Rumania—American women rejoice 
in a suffrage victory for the women of 
Southern Europe. This November 
Rumanian women will vote under a 
new law which gives women limited 
suffrage and right to hold office in the 
Commune, in municipalities, and in de- 
partments. All over twenty-one years 
of age are eligible who (1) have com- 
pleted a course of study in lower sec- 
ondary, normal or professional schools, 
(2) are officials of state, municipal or 
civil departments, (3) are war widows, 
(4) have been decorated for exceptional 
service, (5) at the date of passing the 
law head philanthropic or cultural so- 
cieties. The act is the result of ten 
years effort by the Princess Cantacuzene, 
Madame de Reuss and other suffragists. 





INTRODUCE Our New YEARBOOK 


Many clubs and federations of clubs 
that are holding conventions are sending 
for copies of our “Yearbook of Women’s 
Clubhouses” (just out) to place on dis- 
play and sale. 

If Interested—Ask for Details 
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VOTING HaBITs 
By Mrs. SUMNER T. McKNIGHT 


One of the Journal's guarantors tells, 

at our request, about an interesting and 

valuable survey, of special pertinence as 
Election Day approaches 


N the Minneapolis League of 

Women Voters some months ago, 

we made what I consider a valuable 
contribution to the cause of good citizen- 
ship, which I am sure Woman’s Journal 
readers will find interesting. 

This piece of work was a survey of 
voting habits undertaken as a means of 
arriving at definite information and 
figures on which to base our year-round 
work of getting out the vote. 

A careful survey was made in five 
precincts of the city, each precinct fairly 
representative of a certain type of citi- 
zen group. 

There was an old established group, 
a group of transient poor, a moderately 
wealthy group, a group of younger men 
employed in business, and a group of 
skilled laborers. ‘The groups averaged 
650 eligible voters. 

The study was unique in that it cov- 
ered a period of four years and nine 
elections. The figures arrived at in such 
a study differ encouragingly from those 
shown in one election only. ‘These sta- 
tistics were obtained by house-to-house 
canvassing in the districts surveyed and 
reference to the poll lists for those dis- 
tricts in the registration bureau where 
careful records are kept since permanent 
registration went into effect a little over 
four years ago. ‘The statistics were 
compiled showing not only how people 
vote, but how they vote considering their 
sex, length of residence in the commu- 
nity, and occupation. 

It is not possible in a short space to 
go into the fascinating discoveries made 
in regard to the effect of these factors 
on voting habits. I shall be able to 
generalize only, here, but I can assure 
you that it is worthy of an exhaustive 
study. 

It was possible to obtain reasons for 
non-voting for the election immediately 
preceding the survey. These reasons 
were then classified as legitimate and 
unacceptable. The reasons considered 
legitimate for not going to the polls 
were: illness, not qualified as resident, 
becoming of age or naturalized too re- 
cently, and away from city at the time 
of election. The non-acceptable reasons 
were those that indicated indifference. 
It was the number with good and legi- 
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OTING on the voting machine is a simple 
mechanical process. The voter’s choice is indi- 
cated by pushing down the little pointers shown 
in the illustration above. No pencil is needed 


and you cannot possibly spoil your ballot. 


This feature, coupled with the accurate count 
of the machine and the substantial savings it 
makes possible in election expenses, is winning 


the support of civic-minded women everywhere. 
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timate reasons for not voting that con- 
stituted the first interesting discovery. 

Summing up a few of the general 
facts for the whole group together it 
was found that 60 per cent of the total 
population was eligible to vote. This is 
a slightly higher average than is usually 
figured. Of these, 54 per cent had vot- 
ing records—that is, had voted one or 
more times in the nine elections covered. 
Add to that 12 per cent who had per- 
fectly good reasons for not voting in 
one election at least, and you have only 
34 per cent indifferent voters instead of 
the more than 50 per cent usually found 
at any one election. Besides that, it was 
found that 15 per cent of those with 
voting records in these groups had per- 
fect voting records. 

These are the percentages for all the 
districts together. Individually they 
vary considerably. Sixty-four per cent 
of the eligible voters in the old estab- 
lished district had voted one or more 
times in the nine elections studied, only 
30 per cent had records in the transient 
group, 81 per cent in the moderately 
wealthy group, 63 per cent in the 
younger business group, and 55 per cent 
in the skilled laborer group. The mod- 
erately wealthy group also had the larg- 
est percentage of perfect records. ‘The 
women in the skilled laboring class had 
the poorest voting records, while the 
wives of the younger business men had 
the best records. 

I could go on and on picking out 
characteristics which have their influence 
on voting habits, but I have not space. 
I hope that what I have said has been 
enough to show the value, the help, and 
the encouragement that lie in such 
studies. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 19) 


for individual corporations and interests 
seeking to bend national legislation to 
the service of private profits. Senator 
Norris says that a lobbyist is “any per- 
son trying to influence legislation.” <A 
former chairman of the Monday Lunch 
Club, that powerful group of “legisla- 
tive agents” which includes many for- 
mer congressmen and senators, calls the 
spokesmen for particular industrial 
groups “legitimate ambassadors of Amer- 
ican industry located at the nation’s 
capital.” 

Since the beginning of Congress 
itself there have been charges of sin- 
ister influence by the lobbyists of 
Washington. In late years there has 
been increasing criticism of the large 
number of former members of Congress 
who find that influencing legislation for 
private employers is much more profit- 
able than drafting legislation for the 
general public. ‘They are particularly 
valuable because they have the privileges 
of the floor and personal acquaintance 
with their former colleagues. The chief 
legislative spokesman (he does not ob- 
ject to the designation of lobbyist, how- 
ever) of the American Federation of 
Labor declares he personally knows of 
one hundred lobbyists who receive sal- 
aries of more than $75,000 a year. No 
one can suppose they would receive such 
sums unless they worked effectively on 
Capitol Hill. ‘The whole subject calls 
for a thorough airing by the Caraway 
committee 

The Shearer investigation, as every 
one expected, developed into a dramatic 
show, with the S. R. O. sign hung at 
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Yearbook of Women’s Clubhouses 


Welcomed by leading officials of women’s club- 
houses from coast to coast. 


“It is with genuine delight that I have seen it,’ writes the 
president of a big city club (she would have given permis- 
sion for us to use her name if we had had time to write her). 
“One can not help but feel proud of the work that women have done in this 
constructive line and of the very able manner in which your organization has 


“We find both the first and second annuals indispensable to clubs interested in 
_The book is replete with everything that a club need 
know about clubhouses.”—From the letter of a Southern official. 


ProFusELY ILLUSTRATED with Pictures of Clubhouses, Large and Small 
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the door of the committee room. The 
committee, headed by Senator Short- 
ridge, grew more and more bewildered 
as it heard flatly contradictory state- 
ments from Mr. Shearer and officials of 
the three shipbuilding companies which 
sent him to the Geneva Naval Confer- 
ence. Officials of the Navy Department 
denied the statements of Shearer and of 
a prominent Washington journalist, 
Drew Pearson, who charged under oath 
that he had heard American naval off- 
cers express the hope that the conference 
would fail. It was all very puzzling, 
and left the committee wondering where 
to go from there. The officials of the 
involved shipbuilding companies came 
off rather badly. As one observer re- 
marked, “They had to choose between 
appearing as crooks or fools in employ- 
ing Shearer, and they chose to be fools.” 
The whole affair has developed into a 
series of question marks; the opinion 
grows that it is beyond the power of a 
congressional committee to untangle. 
One thing is evident: Mr. Shearer, big- 
navy nationalist, has rendered to the 
cause of peace a service greater than the 
most thoroughgoing pacifist could 
achieve; he has brought into the light 
some of the influences working against 
naval limitation, and made it almost im- 
possible for such influences to operate at 
the five-power conference next January. 


The Tariff Muddle 


“Muddle” is a mild word to use in 
describing the present tariff situation. 
Republican morale has been shattered by 
the unexpected success of the coalition 
of Democrats and insurgent Republicans 
in forcing through one amendment after 
another to the bill as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee. First there 
was the vote of 47 to 42 on the Sim- 
mons amendment to transfer from the 
President to Congress authority to pro- 
claim rate changes on the findings of 
the Tariff Commission, a change de- 
nounced by the President as ‘‘a destruc- 
tion of the principle of the flexible tar- 
iff.’ It has been suggested that Mr. 
Hoover had counted on his authority 
under the present flexible tariff provi- 
sions te bring about farm relief by way 
of the tariff, which the insurgents claim 
is ignored in the revised rates. ‘There 
is also the possibility that skillful bar- 
gaining in conference will swing some 
Democratic votes behind the effort to 
retain the flexible tariff as it stands in 
the House bill in return for rate conces- 
sions in which Southern senators are in- 
terested. Senators Hayden, King, Brat- 
ton and Swanson, mentioned as likely 
prospects for effecting such a comprom- 
ise, are volubly outraged by the sugges- 
tion that they would thus bargain away 
their principles. 

A month ago we were speculating on 
whether the tariff could be completed 
before the regular session of Congress 
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convenes on December 2. Now, with 
the gloomy admission of Senators Long- 
worth, Watson and Edge that this is 
practically impossible, we speculate on 
whether the bill will be dropped entire- 
ly, and the whole business of tariff revi- 
sion postponed until after the 1930 elec- 
tions. As this is written, the few sena- 
tors still classed as “regular” are charg- 
ing the Democrats and insurgents with 
deliberately delaying the bill; Borah re- 
torts that the Republican majority 
which has “challenged the whole pur- 
pose for which the special session was 
called” is responsible for the delay; and 
Senator Smoot has worked out in per- 
centages the time consumed by both 
sides in debating amendments. One feels 
a certain sympathy with the Democratic 
determination to say a few words about 
a bill which the Republican majority has 
spent eight months in framing, and on 
which the minority had no voice while 
it was in committee. 


The Consumer—Why Mute? 


At last a voice has been lifted in be- 
half of the mute consumer who pays the 
cost of tariff protection. The amend- 
ment to set up an office of “Consumers’ 
Counsel” in the Tariff Commission is 
the first open admission by the Senate 
that the consuming public should have 
an official spokesman in hearings on ap- 
plications for rate changes before the 
Commission. Only eleven Old Guard 
Republicans voted against the amend- 
ment. If it is retained in conference 
and finally enacted into law, it will mark 
the injection of a new element in tariff 
making, and would be of considerably 
more importance in the long run than 
the revision of rates on Chinese eggs. 

So, with increasing creaks and rum- 
bles as of a machine out of oil, the 
tariff bill bumps along. The real cause 
of its slow and uncertain course is not 
so much the tactics of the opposition and 
the disruption of the regular Republi- 
cans as the inability of the whole Sen- 
ate to keep on the subject. Imagine the 
state of mind of Senator Smoot, 
harassed in his dreams by the 21,000 
rates waiting to be enacted into law, as 
the Senate spent days in discussing 
Philippine independence, the long-stand- 
ing Government ban against importa- 
tion of obscene literature (voted down 
after an eloquent speech by Borah), the 
delinquencies of the Washington police 
in solving a local murder, and the serv- 
ing of liquor at Washington parties. 

One day Mr. Smoot rose in despera- 
tion and literally wrung his hands. ““We 
have been here four hours and eleven 
minutes and not one word: has been said 
on the tariff bill,” he moaned, as one 
would say, “We fiddle while Rome 
burns.” Mr. Brookhart had just an- 
nounced that he would offer one hun- 
dred amendments to the agricultural 
schedules and nobody could stop him. 





This was even worse for Mr. Smoot 
than the efforts of Mr. Brookhart a 
few days before to prove that Mr. Smoot 
had once been present at a dinner given 
to new senators by a Wall Street gentle- 
man at which liquor flasks were fre- 
quently drawn from beneath the tables. 
Mr. Smoot, first insisting that he was 
not present at the dinner, finally de- 
clared, “If I was there I did not see any 
liquor,” and the galleries were hugely 
excited as the radical senator from 
Iowa called names and dates on local 
liquor violations, the first time such 
a thing has been done in Senate debate. 

One interesting proposal has come 
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out of the digression into prohibition ; 
Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas has 
presented an amendment to the Volstead 
Act which would make the purchaser of 
illicit liquor as well as the seller guilty 
of law violation. It has been suggested 
that the present law could be interpreted 
to include the purchaser, but the 
Department of Justice could give a 
ruling on this point only as the result 
of a test case. Such a case is pending, 
but Attorney General Mitchell has stat- 
ed that it will take at least a year to 
get it through the courts. More will be 
heard of the Sheppard plan during the 
regular session of Congress. 
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To her their real economy is proven in longer 
wear and genuine protection with the con- 
sciousness of luxuriant comfort that comes 
with things that are better than the ordinary. 
Made of the finest surgical absorbent cotton 
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gauze), they render a comfort service im- 
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Cominc to Our Party? 


Among those who will gather in 
the December Journal to celebrate 
our sixtieth birthday, are: 


Carrie Chapman Catt, who will 
picture what has happened to the 
world between 1870 and 1930. 


Jane Addams, who will remin- 
isce on the early days of the suf- 
frage struggle. 


Sophonisba_ Breckinridge, of 
Chicago University, who will re- 
view women’s changed legal status. 

Caroline Bartlett Crane, who, 
as a minister, will describe the ad- 
vance women have made in church 
affairs. 


Alice Stone Blackwell, who will 
talk intimately about the days when 
her mother and father founded the 
Woman's Journal, and of later 
years, when she was its editor. 


Mary Anderson, chief of the 
Women’s Bureau, who will tell 
about the gains of women wage- 
earners in the past sixty years. 


There are several other celebri- 
ties who have not R.S.V.P.'d, but 
we're still hoping. (See page 49) 
And you are all invited to come 
and look on the festivities! 








HOTEL 
Martha Washington 


29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 

















WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Transient Rooms, Day $2.00 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.00 to $6.00 
ALSO WEEKLY RATES 
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THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 


A—for Advertising 


The second in a series of short, practical articles on vo- 
cations, planned to go on to whatever occupation begins with 
Z. Interesting service features will be unnounced later 


The Work—The term “advertising” 
covers a multitude of separate occupa- 
tions. When we admire the alluring 
advertisement on the printed page of the 
newspaper or magazine, or the clever 
folder that comes in the morning’s mail, 
we usually have the finished product of 
many brains. 

Except for the occasional “single- 
handed” advertisement, a copy-writer has 
prepared the written material, a commer- 
cial artist has supplied the illustrations, 
perhaps a “lay-out” specialist has planned 
the composition of the whole. If the ad- 
vertisement depends on figures for carry- 
ing its message a statistician may have 
been employed; if it deals with foods, a 
dietitian may have been called in, or with 
clothes, a stylist. If it contains suggestions 
for new uses of the product, facts about 
its durability, testimonials from consum- 
ers or various other details, it is un- 
doubtedly the result of hours of study 
and inquiry by research workers. If the 
advertisement is one of a series telling a 
continuous story (a “campaign”), it has, 
perhaps, been through a “plan depart- 
ment.” Possibly it has been proof-read 
and its mechanical details handled in a 
“production department,” while its cost 
has been estimated in an accounting de- 
partment. 

Furthermore, a salesman has sold the 
space in the magazine or paper that 
carries the advertisement and another 
salesman or “contact” person has sold the 
idea of the advertisement to the maker of 
the product. And finally the results of 
the advertising will be carefully checked 
by a clerical force. 

Thus it will be seen that the girl who 
contemplates ‘“‘advertising” as a life work 
may apply for a variety of positions with- 
in the occupation itself. 


The Field—In this age of advertising 
the boundaries of the field change daily. 
Motion pictures, radio, even airplanes 
have built up forms of advertising tech- 
nique. ‘There is outdoor advertising, 
direct-by-mail advertising, advertising 
through publicity. Roughly, however, ad- 
vertising is conceived in four centers: 

The first is the advertising department 
of the manufacturing concern where, es- 
pecially, mail booklets and folders are pre- 
pared. 

The second is the advertising depart- 
ment of the distributing concern—an im- 
portant part of a big retail store is the 
force at work on daily newspaper copy, 
special catalogues and folders, and (some- 
times included) display of merchandise. 

The third center is the advertising de- 
partment of a newspaper or magazine 
which may employ not only solicitors to 
sell space but often rewriters and art 
directors. 


The fourth and most important center 
is the advertising agency, because the 
preparation and placing of advertising 
have become so complicated that most 
manufacturers and retailers prefer to 
turn over their advertising problems to 
experts. 


Training Required—As much education 
as possible, with emphasis on English, 
economics and psychology. Many colleges 
and universities have advertising courses, 
usually under their psychology depart- 
ments, but the best place to learn adver- 
tising is in the school of experience. The 
beginner would do well to enter a small 
advertising agency where she can become 
familiar with all aspects of the business 
rather than to fill a niche in one of the 
big specialized concerns. 


Requirements—A fertile, original mind; 
an eye for form and color; a command 
of vivid English; and an understanding of 
human nature—in other words, a sense of 
salesmanship. 


Opportunities for Women—While a 
few years ago a future in the typical ad- 
vertising agency was closed to women 
unless they had “worked up” from cler- 
ical positions, agencies are beginning to 
realize that since the majority of consum- 
ers are women, a woman’s copy is likely 
to have a direct appeal. Thus women are 
now found in all progressive agencies not 
only in research and clerical departments, 
but writing copy and even taking full 
charge of accounts that deal with clothes, 
food, beauty products or any detail of 
the home. If a specialty shop hires an ad- 
vertising agent it is more than likely to be 
a woman. Department stores, as well as 
manufacturing concerns of “feminine” 
goods, employ many women on their copy 
and in several instances women advertis- 
ing directors. Women advertising sales- 
men on magazines or papers are still rare 
and must have grit and patience to over- 
come prejudice against them, but a few 
notable examples of success prove that 
women can and do sell advertising space 
as well as write advertisements. With 
the constant expansion and the varied new 
developments in advertising there is a con- 
stant demand for workers and more and 
more for women workers. Salaries range 
from $25 to $35 weekly for the beginner 
to high figures for those in responsible po- 
sitions. 


A Word from Elsie Wilson, president 
of the League of Advertising Women of 
New York: “Advertising, in its complex 
phases, is a field of great opportunity for 
women, and one which they are eagerly 
entering. So far as my observation goes, 
there is no discrimination against women 
in advertising—given equal ability—and 
the rewards are very satisfactory.” 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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WITH OuR READERS 


1 two-year renewal, and the reason given: 


NCLOSED please find my check for four 

dollars for two years’ subscription to 
the Woman’s Journal. 1 believe that the 
article in the September number dealing with 
middle-aged women and their tragic efforts 
to find employment, more than anything else, 
caused me to send my subscription for the 
second year. As a teacher in high school, I 
am secure against the present vogue of set- 
ting a premium on the young and inexpe- 
rienced, but I have always felt most deeply 


tor those who must seek—both men and 
women. <A survey of the causes for this 
rendency would be most valuable. S.F. 


P. S. The discussion as to the new 
naturalization laws I found most helpful. 


The author of the following letter is vice- 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Democratic 
State Committee. Her plea for a nonparti- 
san attitude toward the tariff is shared by 
many, of all parties. 


HE article on the tariff by Anne O’Hare 

McCormick (October) was worth the 
price of a year’s subscription and more. If 
I have read it once, I have read it five 
times and find something new to commend 
it every time I read it. 

The tariff should not be a political issue; 
it should be an economic one, but how ‘hard 
it is to impress anyone with that fact. We 
had as a guest the other evening a friend 
of ours, a man who can talk intelligently 
on almost any subject. The conversation 
turned to politics and he said: “What is the 
difference between the two parties anyway— 
the tariff—I know, but what else?” Before 
we left the table he was enlightened of 
course, but isn’t he typical of a large ma- 
jority of the members of both parties? 

Most of us are influenced in our political 
thinking by reading the material furnished 
us by partisan newspapers, and so it cer- 
tainly is refreshing to be able to pick up a 
magazine that is broad enough to publish an 
article that will help us to do clear thinking. 
To those of us who are hoping and work- 
ing for the day when politics will become 





Looking Ahead 


There’s our Birthday Celebration, 
announced on page 48, and— 


Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
on his resolution, shortly to be dis- 
cussed in Congress, which is in- 
tended to “put teeth” in the Kel- 
logg Pact. 


A famous engineer, Dr. George 
Soper, just back from Europe, on 
methods both here and abroad, of 
sewage disposal. 


The reflections of a jurywoman— 
about jurors. 


P. S—Add to Birthday accept- 
ances, President Mary E. Woolley, 
of Mt. Holyoke, on sixty years in 
women’s education, and Lucy E. 
Anthony, with reminiscences of 
her famous aunt, Susan B. An- 
thony. 











the science of government, such articles stand 
out as landmarks. 

Our largest local woman’s civic organiza- 
tion, the Woman’s Club, has adopted a bi- 
partisan instead of a non-partisan policy, 
with representatives of each party presenting 
their side of any controversial question relat- 
ing to politics. The experiment has just be- 
gun and we do not know what the results 
will be, but at least we will have a better 
informed electorate as far as the women are 
concerned. And—the better informed they 
are, the more interested they will be. 

KATHRYN FLOHR. 

Allentown, Pa. 


The next letter comes from a judge of the 
Superior Court of the State of Washington. 
There wasn’t time to ask his permission to 
publish the letter, so we're just doing it, on 
the ground that the letter ts of public im- 
portance. 

RS. GRIFFITHS has just 
attention to a very sensible 
too short though, on jury selection. 

The mixed jury is better than the old one 
of all men. 

But the jury system ought to be, and can 
be, improved. ‘The process of getting a jury 
from the body of the county until the jury 
has been sworn in the box, and actual trial- 
jury control and service until verdict has 
been entered by the court, should be sim- 
plified and made businesslike. The sooner 
the better to catch up with modern affairs. 

Since women now vote, aren’t they equally 
responsible for further delay in bringing the 
jury system up to date? 

Austin E, 


called) my 
editorial, 


GRIFFITHS. 
Seattle, Wash. 


We take the liberty of publishing a letter 
from one of our older readers, who recalls 
the early days of the magazine. 


HANK you for sending me this notice, 
for I always want to keep my subscrip- 
tion up. For many years I had the original 
Woman’s Journal, edited by Lucy Stone and 
her husband, Mr. Blackwell, and when I 
used to go to Boston winters to sell our 
photographs of White Mountain scenery, I 
saw a good deal of Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, and she always sends me cards at 
Christmas and Easter, speaking of the beau- 
tiful scenes Mr. White and I spread around. 
When I was president of the Woman's 
Club in 1892, I invited Mrs. Fessenden to 
visit me and to speak at one of our meet- 
ings, and we started a Woman Suffrage 
Club and I was president of that until 
women got suffrage. So you can understand 
that I’m so interested in the Woman's 
Journal, I am eighty-six years old now, 

and my interest continues. 
GABRIELLA F. 

Conway, N. H. 


WHITE. 
North 


We'll ask Mrs. Stebbins about this: 


WAS much interested in the article by 

Lucy Poate Stebbins in your October issue. 
But one point bothers me. Says Mrs. Steb- 
bins: “I spend three hours (in the morning) 
writing, during which time I take no note 
of wars and earthquakes.” Yet Mrs. Steb- 
bins apparently does ‘her own housework. I 
can understand ignoring major matters, I 
can understand how one can shut off the 
neighbors, but how does the lady ignore the 
constant interruptions by knocks and bell— 
the telephone, the canvasser, the garbage 
man, the iceman (though maybe she has a 
mechanical box), the delivery boy, etc., etc.? 
If Mrs. Stebbins has a recipe for preventing 
interruptions for three hours, let’s have it. 


C.A 
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Step Out 


Autumn days are peppy— 
Winds on dale and hill. 

Shake off summer laziness, 

Step out with a will. 

Fill your lungs with ozone, 
Prepare for Winter blasts; 
Your feet are always well shod 


In shoes on PEDIFORME lasts. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “PEDIFORME” Shoes 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome foot ills 
in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

2474 Morris Ave., Bronx 
275 North Ave., New Rochelle 
29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 














MEADOW FARM BRAND 


Canned Foods— 
Personally selected, delicious flavor, 
uniform quality, reasonable prices. 
Delivered free within first and 
second zones. 

Write for particulars 


EDITH S. SILVER 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 














The Dodge Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
OT a new hotel—but a 


mew name for the 
Grace Dodge Hotel. The 


Eight 
Years 


of ownership, policies of ad- 


Pro- 
gressive 
Service 


ministration and manage- 
ment will remain the same, 
and guests will find here 
the same high standards of 
service and care for their 
comfort and pleasure. 


The Radio Voters’ Service, conducted by 
the National League of Women Voters and 
the National Broadcasting Company, begins 
again Tuesday, January 7, 1930. 


7}, = ° . 
When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman's Journal 





THE Woman’s JoURNAL 





AME autumn #4 and eke there- 

to not only gold and rose and dark 
crimson, but also the Painters, #+* 
Whereupon one lived like Eliza 
crossing the ice, amid warning cries 
to beware that took the place of the 
baying of hounds, We emerged 
pretty proud because the only trace of 
us on the paint or of the paint on us 
was a few fleeting fingerprints 
on it. ##* Plain enough to hang us if 
a crime were involved, but practically 
indiscernible to the Family. ##* For 
the first time we have encountered one 
of those modern bathrooms where the 
good old white tub is replaced by ex- 
otic tints—orchid, no less, in this case, 
with subtle green trimmings—tub, 
towel, washcloth, soap and all. 
If this keeps up, we shall expect later 
a battery of colored lights to maintain 
the bather in color harmony with the 
equipment. *#** It is a comfort to 
know that the kind of story we are 
about to tell you probably isn’t at all 
true. #** It’s about a young woman 
who stopped in the dusk at a filling 
station. #%#* “I want a quart of red 
oil,” she said to the service man. The 
man gasped and hesitated. *#+* 
“Give me a quart of red oil,” she re- 
peated. + “R-red oil?” ‘he stut- 
tered. ##* “Certainly,” she said. “My 
tail light is out!” #4 From which we 
pass to one from the Chicago Trib- 
une: Says teacher, “Who was Homer?” 
+ Student: “He was the fellow 
who made ‘Babe’ Ruth famous.” #+* 
Some of our pleasant moments are due 
to the Clip Sheet of the Department of 
Agriculture. #** Someone was snap- 
py with headlines in a recent sheet. 
“Milk-fed fish,” “Hay shipped as but- 
ter,” “Pig manners,” are samples. 
It’s true about the fish A creamery 
sold several lots of concentrated sour 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


milk to fish hatcheries for the nourish- 
ment of game fish destined to stock 
streams, What price milk-fed 
trout? #%% No, we draw the line on 
“Color of the Month.” #** <A shop 
offers to sell us a bunch of new stock- 
ings every month—every month a dif- 
ferent hue. The next step being, 
no doubt, to dash down and get a 
lot of new clothes to go with our stock- 
ings. #* But we are grateful to the 
shop that sent us a color card, giving 
names (and such names!) to the vari- 
ous shades that in our youth would 
have been called light, dark and me- 
dium tan, ##* We’re going to memo- 
rize them, and make a hit among our 
friends by referring glibly to their 
Pompadour, Mirabeau, turf tan and 
Chiberta hose. ##* Recently a Major 
Member of a Staff family took a trip 
across the Continent by airplane, and 
those were vicariously exciting days 
for all of us. #%** So far as we know, 
the Major Member was not at all like 
the grandmother who (says the CAris- 
tian Science Monitor) yielded to her 
grandson’s persuasions to go up with 
him. *#** At last the young man 
leaned back and shouted: “Do you 
realize that we are up 10,000 feet?” 
%%% “Oh, I don’t mind that,” she said 
bravely, “but don’t you think it’s 
cool enough so that you might turn 
off the fan?” %** Speaking of men’s 
and women’s work, as we quite fre- 
quently do, there is the tale of a young 
man who once upon a time rebelled 
against wiping dishes for his wife on 
the ground that it was “not a man’s 
work,” *##%* The wife got the Bible 
and read from 2 Kings 21.13: “And 
I will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth 
a dish, wiping it and turning it upside 
down. 7) seafeote The young man wipes 
them. 
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